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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—— 

T never rains but it pours, according to the methods of the 

Government. The Government are now showering upon 
the country a plentiful supply of homilies about, wicked 
extravagance and of schemes for cutting down expenditure. 
The whole proceeding bears some resemblance to the over- 
whelming operations of a Northcliffe Press stunt. We must 
not, however, be misunderstood. hough the ways of the 
Government are lacking in coolness, sobriety, and dignity— 
these qualities have greater worth than mere manners have, 
for they are political virtues which inspire confidence—the 
attempt to insist at all costs upon economy is entirely to the 
good. Nobody could welcome it more heartily than we do. 








Let us take some events of the weck in their turn. The papers 
of Tuesday announced that the Prime Minister had addressed a 
letter in strong terms to all the spending Departments. He 
pointed out the need for effecting all possible economies and for 
restoring the normal numbers of the staffs. He desired that a 
Report should be prepared by each Department before the 
reassembling of Parliament on October 22nd, showing what has 
been done to this end. Almost at the same time—on Monday 
evening—Sir Auckland Geddes, speaking at Basingstoke, 
expressed his wonder whether any problem had ever been more 
intently studied than this question of Departmental economy. 
He stated that, at the suggestion of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, a Financial Committee, of which the Prime Minister 
is Chairman, had been formed. ‘‘ The Prime Minister is throwing 
himself with all his wonderful energy into the work of cutting 
down expenditure. As a consequence enormous results are 
being achieved. We have great commitments which nothing 
can immediately reduce.” That last sentence was rather a 
chilling breath, but Sir Auckland Geddes blew a warmer one 
before he finished. ‘‘ Believe me,” he said, “ the Government is 
fully alive to the need for economy, and we shall get it. We 
have installed processes which will lead to enormous reductions 
iN outgoings,” 


On Wednesday the Daily Mail published a letter which Mr. 
Lloyd George had written on the subject of economy to some 
-orrespondent whose name is not given, but who is evidently 
ne of his colleagues in the Government :— 


“I wish,” he says, ‘“ to call the attention of my colleagues to 
the feeling which exists in the House of Commons, in the Press, 
and among all classes of the community as to the necessity for 





an immediate cutting down of Government expenditure. A 
general feeling undoubtedly exists that expensive and needless 
establishments are being maintained because of the reluctance 
of those at the head of the various branches of Administration in 
the Government Departments to dismiss any of their employees. 
I do not think that the strength of this feeling is realized by 
subordinates, and this is probably due to the fact that the need 
for immediately taking steps to curtail expenditure has not been 
sufficiently insisted upon. . . . The time has come when each 
Minister ought to make it clear to those under his control that 
if they cannot reduce expenditure they must make room for 
somebody whocan. That is the public temper, and it is right... . 
everything in excess must be ruthlessly cut down.” 


The advice is admirable, and we only wish we could praise as 
heartily the motives which the Prime Minister candidly acknow- 
ledges as his inspiration. Surely it is the part of a Prime Minister 
of this great country to insist upon economy for its own sake, 
and because we shall certainly go bankrupt unless we quickly 
practise it. Surely, again, it is the part of a Prime Minister to 
speak with authority just because he is Prime Minister and for 
no other reason. It may be said that Mr. Lloyd George was 
writing, as it were, in his shirt-sleeves to a colleague, and not 
attempting to deliver a message to the nation. Nevertheless, 
we cannot describe how much the reasons given for insisting upon 
economy grate upon our senses, and we think must grate upon 
the senses of all who are conscious and proud of our traditions and 
of the history of our institutions. After reading this letter we 
feel rather as though we had overheard a woman saying that 
she wished to be good not because she esteemed virtue but 
because the neighbours were talking. 


The papers of Wednesday announced that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the newly formed Finance Committee of the 
Cabinet had carried out a reorganization of the Treasury. Three 
new Treasury Departments have been set up to deal with the 
size of Government establishments, the supply services, and 
general financing administration, respectively. Sir Malcolm 
Ramsay, formerly Assistant-Secretary to the Treasury, will 
control the first Department; Mr. G. L. Barstow, the second ; 
and Mr. B. P. Blackett, a former Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury, the third. Sir John Bradbury, Joint Permanent 
Secretary to the Treasury, has resigned in order to become 
Principal British Representative on the Reparation Commission 
set up by the Peace Treaty; and the other Joint Secretary, 
Sir Thomas Heath, has also resigned in order to become 
Controller-General of the National Debt. Sir Warren Fisher, 
formerly Chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue, becomes 
Permanent Secretary to the Treasury. 


Another step the Government have taken is to stop the build- 
ing of ships of war. The puzzle is to find any change in the 
outlook in foreign affairs which justifies this extraordinarily 
rapid decision. The announcement came out of the blue, and 
there is alarm in the dockyards lest there should be unemploy- 
ment, though of course the intention is to turn all hands on at 
the first possible moment to the construction of mercantile 
vessels. For our part, we can quite well believe that the con- 
struction of ships of war was going on of itsown momentum and 
that the ships were not really needed. Very likely we could 
have safely stopped all such construction on the principle 
which the Duke of Wellington asserted after the Napoleonic 
Wars, that the danger of industrial collapse was at the moment 
very much greater than the danger of another war, and that the 
arts of peace must for the time being entirely take precedence 
over the arts of war. But if this be true, surely the truth was 
apparent many months ago. 


Meanwhile the efforts of the Government in the direction of 
economy are being excellently backed up by several leaders 
of Labour. Perhaps the best example of good advice nobly 
expressed was contained in a letter from Mr. Brownlie, Chairman 
of the Executive Council of the Amalgamated Society of 
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Engineers. The letter was written to Mr. O. W. Bowerman, 
Secretary to the Parliamentary Committee of the Trade Union 
Congress, and from what we know of Mr. Bowerman we are 
certain that it will meet with a very friendly and active response. 
Mr. Brownlie, in urging that all leaders of Labour should co- 
operate in bringing about increase of production, says that a 
considerable misapprehension exists in the minds of Trade 
Unionists. He agrees with Mr. Hoover that unless production 
can be rapidly increased, nothing but political, moral, and 
economic chaos, finally interpreting itself in a loss of life on a 
scale hitherto undreamt of, can be expected. 


“The Trade Union movement,” continues Mr. Brownlie, 
“is more powerful to-day than at any period of its history. 
With power come responsibilities. .. . We cannot evade our 
responsibilities to the community.” Finally Mr. Brownlie 
urges the Parliamentary Committee of the Trade Union Congress 
to tell all workers the truth. “The mere raising of nominal 
wages without an increased production in the necessaries of 
life is no solution of the difficulty.” We may add here’ that some 
leaders of Labour in America are not at all blind to the truths 
which are just being widely preached here. The head of a 
deputation to President Wilson the other day declared that 
Labour men were not in favour of demanding a mere rise 
of wages as a settlement of their troubles, as many of them 
recognized that an all-round rise of wages was always accom- 
panied by an all-round rise in prices. That is perfectly true. 
There is only one certain way to improve the standard of comfort, 
and that is to increase the buying-power of money. When 
there are more things to buy, and these can only be manufactured 
by the muscles and sweat of the nation, prices will fall, and 
wages at their present level will become such a boon as the 
working classes in this country have never yet experienced. 








There is no need to be dispirited when success or failure lies, 
as it undoubtedly does, in our own hands. A dose of optimism 
is good for everybody at times, and for a dose worth drinking 
commend us to an interview published in the Morning Post of 
Tuesday with Mr. E. M. Edgar, head of the firm of Messrs. 
Sperling and Co. Mr. Edgar was speaking of American competi- 
tion, which is the chief bogy of most of our pessimists. He would 
not admit that even the low value of sterling in America was 
wholly a bad thing. “It is very much worse,” he said, “ for 
the Americans. It means that we cannot afford to purchase 
in the United States—that we will buy anywhere except there.” 


America, he went on, was loaded with goods to produce which 
she had paid uneconomic wages. She would therefore either 
have to sell at a loss or cut down production. People grumbled 
here about the high cost of living and the high wages, but these 
things were as nothing compared with the conditions in America. 
There was bound to be a drop in America from these sky-high 
levels, and the drop would be a crash. London was in no danger 
of ceasing to be the financial centre of the world. Nor does 
Mr. Edgar fear American competition in shipping. America, 
he said, had not yet the means to turn out vessels for special 
trades, and the cost of construction was still far ahead of ours. 
Moreover, the cost of running an American ship was at least 
30 per cent. heavier than the cost of running a British ship. 


Speaking at his first public meeting in the Widnes Division 
last Saturday, Mr. Arthur Henderson made some remarkable 
statements. He said that when he was sent to Russia by Mr. 
Lloyd George, he went in possession of power to send the 
Ambassador, Sir George Buchanan, home, and to “ take on 
the job” himself at £8,000 a year. He found when he arrived 
in Russia that the supplanting of the Ambassador would be a 
mistake, and he telegraphed that he would return to London 
and that the Ambassador ought to remain. He also explained 
that he was orginally opposed to the Stockholm Conference, 
and that Mr. Lloyd George was in favour of it. His visit 
converted him, and he came home in favour of the Conference. 
By that time, however, Mr. Lloyd George had changed his mind 
and opposed the Conference in spite of Mr. Henderson’s advocacy 
of it. 


We imagine that Mr. Henderson could not possibly have made 
these statements without warrant, and that though there is 
plenty of room for dispute over phrases, as there always is in 
such episodes, Mr. Lloyd George did actually contemplate 
recalling Sir George Buchanan and letting Mr. Henderson take 
his place. If Mr. Lloyd George did so, one can easily understand 





aa, 
his point of view. He probably said to himself: “ Thero ig noy 
a revolution in Russia. Sir George Buchanan, who has served 
our interests faithfully and well, was persona grata at the Russian 
Court. Necessarily so—he could not have done his work ag 
well as he did otherwise. But a persona grata at the Russian 
Court will not be acceptable to revolutionaries like M. Kerensky 
Therefore it would be advisable to send them somebody whe 
will not be suspect and whose political views will more nearly 
approach their own.” No man need be ashamed of arguing 
like that. 


But what are we to say of the manner in which it was proposed 
to recall Sir George Buchanan? We hope that in this respect 
Mr. Henderson may have done Mr. Lloyd George less than 
justice. If he has not done so, one will have to add the name 
of Sir George Buchanan to the list of distinguished public 
servants (like Sir William Robertson and others) who have been 
got rid of in a cloud of innuendo and intrigue. It is lamentable 
that the Government—if Mr. Henderson is right—cannot do 
what ought to be a perfectly straightforward thing in a perfectly 
straightforward manner. Some explanation of Mr. Henderson's 
statement is certainly owed to Sir George Buchanan and to the 
Foreign Office. 





According to the latest news when we go to press on Thursday, 
the Red Army in Russia, having driven back Admiral Koltchak 
far enough, has turned upon the army of North Russians, 
Finns, and Esthonians which proposed to advance on Petrograd, 
and also against General Denikin. The Bolsheviks assert 
that they have recaptured Pskoff, between Riga and Petrograd, 
from which they were expelled in May. According to an 
announcement by Trotsky, the Bolshevik War Minister, the 
movement against General Denikin is taking place along the 
whole front, and the grain port of Kamyshin on the Volga 
has been seized. We have yet to hear statements from the other 
side. Meanwhile a correspondent of the 7'imes who has lately 
escaped from Petrograd described in the issue of Thursday the 
decline of Bolshevism in that city. He said that the food ration 
did not admit of more than one meal a day. This ration, 
however, did not apply to’ the Hotel Astoria, where the chief 
Commissaries live in plenty. At a recent meeting at the Baltio 
Works Trotsky was so much heckled by his disillusioned audience 
that he left in a hurry, accompanied by hoots. 


The attempt of the Archduke Joseph to regain power for the 
Hapsburgs has failed, at all events temporarily, owing to the 
action taken by the Allied Governments. The Note sent by the 
Supreme Council at Versailles to Budapest pointed out that 
the Hungarian Government under Archduke Joseph had not 
been established by the will of the people, “but by a coup 
@ état carried out by a small group of police under the protection 
of a foreign army” ; that a Peace negotiated with a Government 
of that kind could not be durable; and that while it lasted 
the Allied Governments could not give Hungary her much- 
needed economic aid. In reply to the Archduke Joseph's 
protestation that he was ready to submit his position to the 
popular vote, the Allies stated in effect that they could not 
trust elections carried out under the control of a Hapsburg. 
The Note concluded by demanding the resignation of the 
“ present pretender to supreme power in the Hungarian State,” 
and stating the willingness of the Supreme Council to make peace 
with an Assembly elected by free vote. According to the latest 
news when we go to press on Thursday, Herr Friedrich 
refuses to resign, aid professes tu represent the people. 


The news from Upper Silesia is still somewhat confused. 
It seems fairly clear, however, that though a certain degree 
of order has been restored, it is of the surface only, and is the 
result not of the reconciliation of the inhabitants, but of ruthless 
suppression by the German authorities. Reports of German 
barbarities have been constant during the week, and it is said 
that the methods adopted in Belginm—summary executions, 
maltreatment of prisoners, brutalities to women and old people, 
and the wholesale deportation of men and boys—have been 
repeated. It is inevitable that in the turbulent condition of 
the country stories should have been exaggerated, but 
there unhappily seems to be evidence that there is truth 
in many of them. The Times of Tuesday published a long 


statement from its special correspondent in Silesia describing 
the investigations he had made, conjointly with the corre 
spondent of the Morning Post, into the charges, and quoting 
characteristic cases for which both writers vouch. 
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It is generally agreed that the strike among the Polish miners 
was only a subsidiary cause of the disturbances which have 
led to the present grave situation. The racial antipathy between 
the Germans and the Poles needed only this match to set it 
alight, The Poles state that German oppression, particularly 
since January and during the state of siege, has been intolerable. 
Added to this is the suspicion very strongly held that, in view 
of the plebiscite which under the Peace Treaty is to be held 
in Silesia to determine her government, the Germans wish to 
discredit the Poles as a people, and to reduce the power of the 
Polish inhabitants so that the plébiscite may result in favour 
of German domination. To this end, it is declared, Germany 
first instigated the revolt, and then deported the insurgents 
to France and Belgium to take part in reconstruction work 
demanded by the Allies. 


An Allied Military Mission has been sent to Upper Silesia 
to inquire into the situation. The German Government, though 
protesting against any suggestion of an Allied occupation to 
restore order, welcome the appointment of the Mission, and 
the Silesian authorities offer every facility for investigation, 
which they feel sure, according to an official report from 
Copenhagen, will “lead to the Entente being convinced of the 
groundlessness of the Polish charges against the German 
Government and the German troops,’ and will reveal “ the 
real influences behind the regrettable events in Upper Silesia.” 
If there are grounds for Polish suspicions of German intrigue, 
the whole situation affords a grim lesson in the preliminaries of 
self-determination. 





Following on the stories of German brutalities in Upper 
Silesia comes an exposure of Germany’s cynical acquiescence 
in the Turkish atrocities in Armenia during the war. The 
Times of Wednesday publishes some facts contained in a col- 
lection of German official documents under the title “ Germany 
and Armenia: 1914-1918,” edited by Dr. Johannes Lepsius, 
founder of the German Orient Mission and President of the 
German Armenian Society. Dr. Lepsius was given full access 
to the reports of German Diplomatic and Consular agents 
in Turkey. All the evidence shows “that, from the Imperial 
Chancellor in Berlin down to the lowest-grade official in Anatolia 
the whole of theGerman Foreign Service knew day by day what 
was happening in Armenia.” But nothing effective was done, 
although it is obvious that the Central Powers could have 
imposed their will upon their ally had they wished to do so, 

The German Ambassador at Constantinople, it is true, made 
representations to the Turkish authorities, but the German 
Government were apparently satisfied with Enver Bey’s plea 
that nothing should be done to interfere with the “ unification ” 
of Turkey. Yet the German authorities knew well enough 
the real meaning of “ unification,” which was, as the German 
Ambassador wrote home in 1915, “to expel or kill everything 
that is not Turkish.’ In the Turkish principle of forcible 
conversion to Islam, with all its attendant horrors, Germany 
aequiesced because “in the East creed and nationality are 
synonymous.’ Count Wolff-Metternich and Prince Hohenlohe, 
it is stated, did indeed go so far in repudiation of the crimes as 
to suggest to Herr von Bethmann Hollweg that Germany 
should dissociate herself from her ally’s enormities by articles 
in the Press; “ but the course was not deemed expedient.” 
But perhaps Germany knew she was disqualified as an advocate 
of mercy. As the writer in the J'imes says, when Talaat Bey 
justified the massacre of 20,000 women and children in four 
daysand 55,000 corpses were buried at Meskene alone on the plea 
of “military necessity,” “what could the apostles of Kultur 
veply ? They had Belgium, French Flanders, and Poland on 
their backs.” 


A great surprise was sprung upon American Labour on Tuesday 
by President Wilson. According to the Washington corre- 
spondent of the Times, the President, in refusing the demands 
made by railway shopmen for a further increase in wages, 
stated that they could expect no increase, “at least till the 
process of reconstruction is finished and it is possible to adjust 
the relations between prices and wages on something like a 
permanent basis.” The railwaymen had asked for an ‘increase 
if the cost of living were not lowered, but the President pointed 
out that such increase at this juncture could only further increase 
costs and hamper production. It would be impossible to 
inerease freight rates or to call upon the Treasury to meet the 








expense. He added that the cost of living “ had reached the 
peak,” and might be lowered by Government effort. It would 
certainly be lowered by the ratification of Peace. The Presi- 
dent’s arguments, however, seem to have failed with the railway- 
men, for on Wednesday it was announced that they could not 
accept a settlement on the basis suggested and that a strike 
vote was to be taken immediately. 


The Committee of Inquiry appointed to investigate the 
Caporetto disaster in 1917 has now issued its Report. The 
Committee places the chief responsibility upon the Supreme 
Command. General Cadorna is severely criticized for his 
general conduct of the Army, which weakened the moral of the 
troops, and for his defective organization and strategic policy. 
Various members of his Staff are also heavily censured, and in 
particular the Commander of the Second Army, “ for his cruel 
disciplinary methods.” 


The Morning Post tells us that the decision to conduct the 
affairs of the Royal Commission on Agriculture in secrecy was 
due to the votes in favour of secrecy by the Labour representa- 
tives. There must be some reason for this extraordinary 
volte-face, and we should very much like to know what it is. 
Day in and day out the Daily Herald exhausted its powers of 
invective against those who wished the meetings of the Royal 
Commission to be secret. When the matter was put to the vote 
the disciples of the Daily Herald voted for secrecy. Can it be 
that Lord Selborne’s advocacy of publicity was enough to drive 
the Labour representatives in the other direction? Did their 
heated imaginations see in the arguments of a landlord Peer 
some dark design against the position of Labour? If so, 
the Labour representatives seem to have been acting quite 
irrationally because in a panic. Whatever happens, we trust 
that the Royal Commission on this most important subject 
will do something to redeem the great reputation which British 
Royal Commissions have always enjoyed. The Coal Commission 
was a stunt, not a judicial taking of evidence. Practical affairs 
are not helped forward by such means. We suppose that all 
men in their calmer moments would admit this, whatever their 
political points of view may be. 


We are glad to see that Lord Lee is to receive a deputation 
of allotment-holders, who will state the case for safeguarding 
the allotment movement. Allotment-holders, naturally alarmed 
by the large number of evictions, demand a two years’ tenancy 
from the end of the war. Sir Kingsley Wood, in his letter to 
Lord Lee on behalf of the allotment-holders, recognizes the 
State’s need of land for its house-building programme, and also 
the importance of open spaces for the public. He urges, how- 
ever, that there is an equal need of allotments for increasing 
the food supply, and asks that where land is retaken for other 
purposes, suitable plots should be substituted. In addition to 
the deputation to Lord Lee, the campaign opened by allotment- 
holders’ includes a petition to the L.C.C,, candidates at 
municipal elections, and protest meetings. 

With the deepest regret we record the death of General Botha, 
which occurred on Wednesday night. We cannot attempt to 
do justice in a few lines to the career of this remarkable and 
great-hearted man. He was a brave and generous enemy and 
a loyal friend. He was one of those liberal-minded Boers who 
tried to divert Kruger’s obstinate policy and thus prevent the 
war in 1899. Having failed, he took the field, as he was bound 
to do, and no soldier on either side gathered more renown from 
the campaign. He succeeded Joubert as Commandant-General 
of the Boer forces when Joubert died. When the Treaty of 
Vereeniging was accepted by the Boers, no one respected it 
more scrupulously and honourably than General Botha. Hoe 
felt that it was possible for the Boers to be free under the British 
flag, and he carried his conviction into practice. What. the 
British Empire owes to him as Prime Minister of the South 
African Union for his wise leadership of those who worked for 
the co-operation, and indeed the identification, of the two white 
races in South Africa, can perhaps never be fully measured. 
But for him General Hertzog with his subtle and poisonous 
“ two-stream ” policy would have gained even more adherents 
than he has gained. General Botha’s campaign in German 
South-West Africa during the Great War was a brilliant feat of 
arms. With his moderating influence removed, the future iv 
South Africa will certainly be more difficult. 








Bank rate,5 per cent., changed from 5} per cent.April 5.1917 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY, 


A LESSON FROM HISTORY. 


T is always a hard task to stop a war, but that 
task is rendered far harder when, however good your 
intentions or however necessary your acts, you are in effect 
interfering in the internal affairs of some other country. 
In the last resort such interference is almost sure to bring 
disaster, even if your motives are of the purest, and you 
are honestly trying to help the country to free itself from 
the curse of some awful tyranny. The case is no better when 
your interference is really defensive, to prevent yourself 
from being attacked by an evil Government-—whether that 
of a military adventurer or of an anarchic oligarchy, whose 
avowed object is to conquer and subdue its neighbours, an 
object made none the better for being dressed up with talk 
about humanity. fraternity, and liberty. 

Whenever your war is not against the cause of a whole 
people, you will have, of course, a proportion of the 
population on your side, large or small according to the 
degree in which the Government are detested. But then you 
are tempted to enrol these people as combatants, and when 
vou have done that vou have mede engagements of the 
kind that cannot be broken without dishonour, and yet 
engagements which may turn out to be well-nigh impossible 
of fulfilment. At the best such an adventure is full of 
peril and anxiety, and at the worst you actually do the 
very thing which you set out to negative. You rivet the 
tyrant’s chains upon the unfortunate people whom you 
meant to save. You may thereby turn the vilest kind of 
usurper—the sort of man who if left alone was bound 
to go down in a welter of blood and mud— into a national 
hero. You hammer and anneal the soft metal of anarchy 
into a fine steel blade which may be used to wound you 
deeply. 

If we do not try to stir the British people into 
action against the Bolsheviks, it is not because we take the 


selfish or cynical view that the miseries of the vast Russian 
population do not concern us, or because we do not realize 
that the Bolsheviks are probably the worst enemies that 
civilization, justice, humanity, and all the things we care for 


have ever had. We see also very clearly the dangers of 
political and moral infection which the great putrefying 
sore of Rutia causes, 

The history of the French Revolution and of our attempts 
at intervention impresses us profoundly with the danger of 
the foreigner interfering with the domestic concerns of any 
country, and this however great the moral justification for 
such interference, and however much it may seem to be 
called for by the best people in the country which is being 
destroyed by anarchy. External interference in the 
Revolution gave some of the best elements in France 
an excuse not to do their prime duty—the putting 
down of the Jacobins and destroying the bloodthirsty 
enemies of humanity who maintained the Terror. It 
incited them rather to wave their swords and, full of 
patriotic zeal, to rush to the frontier and hurl themselves 
upon the friendly invader. They loathed the wild beasts 
of the Committee of Public Safety, but they loathed the 
foreigner on the soil of France even more. In fine, 
patriotism became a sort of anodyne with which men 
drugged their souls. It allowed them to give the home 
tyrants a free hand. 

If we and the other European Powers had not interfered 
in the affairs of France, the Terror would have destroyed 
itself, and Europe would never have had a Napoleon or 
twenty years of Consular and Napoleonic warfare. This, 
we greatly fear, is the situation that is being repeated in 
Russia. We have been unintentionally giving thousands and 
thousands of Russians an excuse for tolerating Trotsky and 
Lenin in the name of the higher patriotism. If we go on 
with that process, we may produce yet another monster like 
Napoleon, who, though he may be unsuccessful, will give 
us twenty years of war to put him down. If he is successful, 
he may, with his slavish Russian and Chinese mercenaries, 
pass all mankind under the yoke. 

Therefore, on the balance of evil, we hold that,subject 
to the supreme obligation of keeping faith with those to 
whom our word has been plighted locally, we should 





withdraw our troops from Russia as soon as possible and 
let the Russians work out their own salvation. 

The lesson of the French Revolution in the matter of 
non-interference, and the excuses which interference gives 
to brave men not to put down but even to tolerate and 
support the home tyrants, is brought out with extraordinary 
poignancy in Renan’s play, L’Abbesse de Jouarre. Renan 
held that there were certain things in history, and even in 
philosophy, which could be much better brought home to 
men by dramatic action than by any other form of literary 
interpretation. Certainly the thoughts that we have tried to 
express were never set forth with greater lucidity and 
penetration than in this play. We may remind our readers 
of the dramatic incident which contains this lesson of 
history. La Fresnais is a young noble who, as far as home 
politics go, feels the greatest loathing and contempt for 
the Revolution and for those who have made it. His 
family have been wronged and humiliated by the men of 
the Terror. Their heads have fallen on the scaffold, 
All he cares for in France has suffered destruction or degra- 
dation at the Terrorists’ hands, and his natural impulse is 
to join in bringing the tyrants to justice. Then comes 
the interference in French affairs by the Allied Powers, 
The violation of the sacred soil of France in a moment turns 
La Fresnais, as was the case with so many other young men, 
into a patriot, ready to stand by the men whose hands are 
red with the blood of his nearest and dearest if only he 
may save his beloved France from the invader. It is the 
maxim of “ My country, right or wrong” carried to the 
furthest point. All thought of changing the Government 
of France must be put aside, left behind, until the soil of 
France is once more free. But he and the thousands of 
other men who detest the Terror are not moved by 
this consideration only. Nothing is more difficult, more 
terrible, than to perform the duties which civil strife 
forces upon the citizen. It is only natural, only human, 
for him to clutch at any excuse which perhaps not 
only saves him from the guillotine and from a hundred 
other dangers, but gives him an honourable reason for 
bending to the tyrants’ will instead of engaging in a hopeless 
resistance which would probably end in his being cut off 
in the forlorn struggle. There was safety from the cruellest 
and most appalling of deaths as well as honour to be 
got in the campaigns on the frontier. Foreign interference 
gave men a seemingly sound excuse for not doing thei: 
duty at home. 

The dramatic opportunity for La Fresnais to tell all 
this is afforded by the fact that when he is sent back 
from the field of Fleurus to announce to the Committee 
of Public Safety the defeat of the enemy, the delighted 
Terrorists let him choose his reward. He chooses the 
reprieve from the guillotine of the Abbesse de Jouarre, 
the innocent woman whom he has seen condemned by the 
bloody tribunal of Fouquier Tinville. When h's request 
has been granted he addresses her as follows -— 

*... My family was one of those which the Revolution 
wounded the most deeply. The evil was actual, evident; the 
good was still future and uncertain. No matter; the flag 
ignores politics and in front of the enemy argument must 
perforce be silent. My enthusiasm was rewarded by the com- 
panionship of the heroes whom I found in the Army of the 
Sambre and Meuse, in which I was embodied. To the sound 
of the battle songs which gripped us in our inmost being, we 
soon repulsed the most war-hardened troops in Europe. Oue 
final stroke was delivered at Fleurus. We were at first over- 
whelmed by numbers, when a young Captain, a friend of mine 
(whose name, Marceau, you will often hear mentioned, I expect), 
rallied round him a few battalions determined to die sooner 
than abanc'on a position upon which depended the safety of 
the Army. At the same time the battle joined issue again 
upon the Sambre. Charleroi fell into our hands; Beaulieu 
ordered a general retreat, leaving the road to Brussels open 
to us. The pert which I was able to play in these glorious 
battles caused me to be chosen to carry the news to the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety. For two days I surveyed with hungry 
gaze this sombre Paris, which knows how to organize at once 
a victory and a Terror. The desire to see everything led me 
to the Revolutionary Tribunal. There I saw you, Madame, 
dignified, calm, and cold, neither provocative nor weak, before 
those odious judges. Your courage, your resignation, your 
beauty, wounded me to the heart. My first idea was to perish 
with you. Then I reflected that I was able to save you. Carnot 
had said to me that the bearer of such splendid tidings had 
but to express a desire to see it fulfilled. What other desira 
could I have but to rescue you from a frightful death ? I have 
been successful; your name has been erased from the fatal 
list. And what reward would I claim for my victory ? On3 
only, Madame, that of coming to announce it to you. Yess 
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I confess it; I have coveted the rélz of messenger of peace 
in these dismal corridors. I have longed to say to you: 
‘Through me you shall live to do great things.’ Is it too 
much, Madame ? To-morrow I leave for Brussels, into which 
place I am aware that my comrades in arms are at this moment 
making their entry. Holland is calling us; we cherish no 
illusions ; it is against an allied Europe that we shall have to 
fight twenty times over. Our generation will be mown down ; 


others will follow us. 
Julie. 

These are high thoughts, Monsieur. You have relieved me 
for a moment from a terrible anxiety ; in listening to you 
1 have proof that France still exists and that she will revive. 
But allow me one question: Since you have seen the crimes 
of Paris, why do you not employ this grcat courage in driving 
out the robbers who are beheading our country, filling it with 


blood and horror ? 
La Fresnais. 


Nay, Madame, and your great heart will understand us. 
When the Fatherland is in danger one does not reason. This 
horrible Medusa’s head, which petrifies the hearts of even the 
bravest, it is France, after all. These horrors, we will put an 
end to them, I swear it; but we will put an end to them by 
victory over the enemy. We shall deliver France from the 
Terror when we have delivered her from the foreigner. The 
foreigner defeated, the Terror will cease. At this very moment, 
perhaps, in the rebel provinces the Army of France is ravaging 
my lands, burning the home of my ancestors, killing my kinsmen. 
I weep for such misfortunes, but I do my duty. Little matters 
it to us that one day the Machiavellis of the future shall say 
of us: ‘Those men were but poor politicians,’ if the patriot 
says of us: ‘Those were heroes indeed !’ ” 

The passage, apart from its application to the Russian 
situation, is exceedingly interesting as proof of what has 
been often remarked—that what a Frenchman loves is 
France, the land, the material thing, the soil which he can 
stoop to kiss. This almost physical passion the English- 
man finds it difficult to understand completely. To him 
patriotism means something different. What he cares 
most for is the English kin, and even above that he loves 
great ideas and great and good causes. Hence such 
aspirations as Renan sets forth in La Fresnais’s speech, 
though they have weight here, are not so overwhelming as 
in most other lands. 


In the fourth act of the play Renan returns to the 
point which seems to have fascinated him. Julie’s 
brother, Le Marquis, elaborates a philosophy of national 
renaissance which is to spring from the foreigner’s blood 
shed even by evil men. It is in battle with the foreigner 
that the nation finds the elixir of new life :— 

“. , . Lecourbe’s amazing campaign, where one saw our 
young soldiers and the veteran troops of Souvarov brought 
together on the glaciers of the Gothard, there to engage in a 
gigantic duel, was mainly sustained by La Fresnais. In the 
birth of this new century he represents an excellent principle ; 
namely, ennoblement by victory, the pacification of class war- 
fare by heroism. Be proud, my dear friend, of such an alliance. 
You bore a great name; our ancestors have served France 
gloriously ; you will bear a name quite as great, that of one of 
the men who have played the most glorious part in that work of 
the resurrection of France which is the object of all our desires.” 

No one but a Frenchman could have written such a 
passage as that. No one but a Frenchman could have for 
it the sympathy both of comprehension and of approbation. 
It is not our business, however, to-day to attempt to 
analyse it, or to expose any of the moral or political fallacies 
which it represents. It is enough for our purpose that it 
thows what men will think, and, further, what they 
will do, when there is foreign interference with what is 
after all, in spite of Leagues of Nations and wars, the 
strongest thing in the world— patriotism cr the sense of 
nationhood. All history shows that you cannot escape 
from it, do what you will. With the highest motives 
ind the best, from the practical side, even if not from 
the theoretical, you cannot make interference really 
effective, 

There remains, however, the right of self-defence. But this 
must be exercised with the very greatest care lest in trying to 
save yourself from a Danton you manufacture a Napoleon. 
If the Russian people by their own action overthrow Lenin 
and Trotsky, there may yet be peace for that unfortunate 
and. If we attempt to accomplish that result, so much to 
be desired in the interests of humanity, peace, and good 
government, we may find that instead of having brought 
peace we have brought a sword. Behind these loathsome 
figures stands, maybe,some soldier, now as little known as 
once was the terrible Lieutenant of Artillery, who will 
bring the scourge of war once more upon a world half 
trazy with its unhealed wounds. 





THE TRUE SUBJECT FOR NATIONALIZATION, 


HERE do the general considerations as to the 
Liquor Problem set forth by us last week point ? 
In our opinion, they point directly to Nationalization of 
the whole Liquor Trade, production and sale. Such 
Nationalization will not mean Prohibition, or at any 
rate will never mean Prohibition unless the majority 
of the people of this country are determined to have 
it, in which case it is of course inevitable. It will, 
however, enable us to exercise control, and to exercise 
it in the best possible way. If the taps out of which 
the beer and the whisky run belong to the nation, it can, 
in the matter of locality or of hours, turn them on or off 
just as it likes. It is complete master in its own house. 
If it finds that there are certain places where a great 
majority of the people, say a two-thirds majority, do not 
want public-houses at all, but would much rather be 
without them, in these localities there need be no sale of 
intoxicants. Again, if it is found that on certain occasions 
and at particular hours, say on election days, during strikes, 
or between certain hours on market days, it is better to 
forbid all drinking, such temporary prohibition can be 
secured by the action of the State without any fuss and with- 
out incurring the complaint—one with which per se we have 
the greatest sympathy—that you are taking the bread 
out of some unfortunate man’s mouth and causing misery 
and privation to his family. If the State owns the Liquor 
Trade, both as regards sale and production, the State can 
make the Trade fit the social and moral needs of the nation 
exactly. 

Nationalization gets rid of the danger of destroying, 
as Prohibition would do, the livelihood of a large number 
of people who have invested their money in brewery shares. 
You can without great difficulty find alternative employ- 
ment for Publicans’ and Brewers’ “ hands,’ but not for 
the ruined shareholders in a prohibited Brewery. Next 
note how the Trade is almost forced to corrupt, or at 
any rate to “influence,” our politics in self-defence. 
Come what may, there will always be a strong Temperance, 
not to say a strong Prohibition, party in this country. 
But this means, and cannot help meaning, a party whose 
special object is to destroy the business of the manu- 
facturers and sellers of intoxicants. But this again means 
that there is a party engaged in putting in the gravest 
danger the incomes of a very large number of people, and 
also of the great corporate moneyed interests. Naturally 
enough from its point of view, the Trade imitates the Tem- 
perance Party, and tries to get by one way or another power 
over the politicians in order that the Trade may be protected 
from what those who run it call the unfair attacks of the 
fanatics. The only way, however, in which the Trade 
can protect itself is by large and more or less secret, gifts 
to party funds, and by exerting influence in the Press, 
often owing to a lavish use of advertisements. In other 
words, to put it quite plainly, the Trade, in order to 
prevent its destruction has to obtain indirect influence over 
Parliament by means of “ tied’? Members and “ tied ” 
Groups, and also over the Press in matters that concern its 
business interests. Who can possibly say that this is desir- 
able ? Yet, unfortunate and undesirable as is the fact, it is 
most unfair to lay the blame upon the Brewers and Distillers. 
It is the nation as a whole which must bear the blame 
because, as we have already said, it hasso mishandled the sale 
of intoxicants—first by creating a most valuable monopoly, 
then by highly taxing that monopoly, and finally by allow- 
ing private profit to be made by those who are willing to 
work hard enough not only to pay the State’s share of the 
monopoly but also to reap a good profit for themselves. If 
we buy out the Trade, and nationalize the product and 
sale of all intoxicants, we shall not merely be able to make 
regulations under which the sale will do the very minimum 
of public injury ; we shall also free our political and public 
life from very unfortunate influences, influences for which 
the Trade, however, as we have shown, cannot fairly be 
blamed. In all walks of life men who are struck will, and 
indeed must, hit back. “ This ill-tempered brute when 
attacked defends itself with ferocity.” 

In these circumstances we appeal to the Prime Minister 
to carry out the policy which he has already told us both 
by word and deed has his approval. It may be remembered 
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that Mr. Lloyd George in 1915 took the preliminary 
steps towards State Purchase of the Trade, and it was only 
because he could not get his colleagues to agree with him 
that the transaction did not take place. No one can say 
that he took the matter up lightly, or that he has since 
thought better of it, or changed his mind, or seen the error 
of his ways. Only a fortnight ago the Observer published 
an anthology of the Prime Minister’s statements in regard 
to the Liquor Trade, which we may quote here. They are 
as follows :— 

“Drink is doing much more damage in the war than all the 
German submarines put together.” 

« Nothing but root-and- branch methods will be of the slightest 
avail in dedling with this evil.”,—Mr. Lloyd George, February 28th, 
1915. 

“ We are fighting against Germany, Austria, and Drink, and 
as far as I can see the greatest of these three deadly foes is 
Drink.” —Mr. Lloyd George, March 29th, 1915. 


“Tf nothing were done now to acquire complete and absolute 
control over the Trade, he feared that when demobilization came 
there would be an irresistible demand to put the Trade back 
practically where it had been before. That would be a national 
disaster. He personally wanted the strong hand of the State 
to be there instead of a powerful interest which had already 
beaten them in the past.”—Mr. Lloyd George, March 29th, 1917. 


“What we could afford before the war we certainly cannot 
afford after the war, and one of the things we cannot afford is a 
drink bill of £160,000,000 a year.”—Mr. Lloyd George. 


whoh } om Ps mon pn ye ‘ae mm the traffic 
in drink.” —Joint manifesto of ‘Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Bonar 
Law, November, 1918. 

We say without hesitation that these quotations show Mr’ 
Lloyd George to adopt almost exactly the view which we 
adopt in regard to Purchase. Has he the courage 
to carry it promptly and thoroughly into practice? If 
he has, he will lay us all under a political obligation. He 
failed miserably to do it during the war; but he may to 
some extent excuse himself by saying that the task was 
too difficult, and that he found to attempt it might interfere 
with the prosecution of the war. Surely he cannot say 
so now. Unless we are very much mistaken, he knows 
as well as we do that Purchase by the State would not 
hinder but help to solve the terrible economic diffi- 
culties that have come upon us since the Peace. There 
is a great deal to be said against the nationalization of 
any ordinary productive industry, because nationalization 
is sure to lower production and consumption. But if -the 
Trade is bought out at a fair price, as of course it ought 
to be, and will be when the time comes, who could be found 
to say that reduction in the production and consumption 
of intoxicants would be anything but a national advan- 
tage? Even if the revenue were to fall off, the effect on 
the nation would be one not of loss but of gain. But suppose, 
by the limitation of supplies and the elimination of the 
stimulus to drink, the Drink Bill were cut down, as it easily 
might be, from £260,000,000 to £100,000,000 or even 
£160,000,000, we should have gained enormously not merely 
morally and socially but financially. The money thus 
released, as it were, from the clutches of Alcohol would 
spread, a beneficent flood, over the nation. Some part, 
nay, a good part, would be saved, and so help the nation 
in its great financial needs. Another part would go in 
increased consumption of food, clothing, and housing, 
and so help, and help enormously, to reconstruct society. 
Instead of wasting our money in brewing-vats and whisky- 
stills, in brewery and distillery advertisements, and in 
extra barmaids’ and potmen’s wages, and instead of 
slowing down our physical and mental energies by huge 
doses of sedatives, we should be growing more corn and 
mere oats, and finding it far easier to feed our cows 
and our chickens. At the same time, in moderation 
and under proper conditions, men would always be 
able to get their beer or other favourite sedative, and would 
therefore have no sense of grievance. The only difference 
would be that there would not be nearly so many public- 
houses to choose from (or shall we say to be tempted by ?), 
and there would also be absolutely no incitement, direct or 
indirect, open or covert, to the consumption of intoxicants. 
When the salesman with nointerest in the sale of intoxicants 
has to decide ‘‘ Has that man had enough liquor or has 
he not?” the benefit of the doubt will always go on the 
side of decency and temperance. Now it is only too apt 
to go on the side of drunkenness and social disgrace. “ The 








invitation to the Bar” is a tune which should be banished 
from the répertoire of the National Orchestra. 

If, then, Mr. Lloyd George wants to help the nation 
and incidentally to throw a sop to the nationalizery 
let him begin with the Liquor Trade. As we have said. 
if he makes a business failure, no one will blame him, 
and the nation will actually gain economically. We know 
of no other trade in which he could make his experiment 
with such perfect safety. 





THE AMERICAN SENATE AND THE TREATY, 


HE discussions on the Peace Treaty with Germany 
which are taking place in the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the American Senate are like nothing that 
could occur in Great Britain. Here the Treaty-making 
power is vested in the Executive without any direct 
control by Parliament. The Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
negotiates a Treaty, and if he has the confidence of the 
Prime Minister and the Cabinet and understands his 
business it goes through. No doubt there is a tendency for 
Parliament to demand and to get more control, and we were 
interested to notice the other day that the Prime Minister 
spoke—whether by design or carelessly we do not know— 
of the ratification of the House of Commons being “neces- 
sary ” for the Treaty with Germany. But in the United 
States the Constitution has arranged things quite other- 
wise. Every Treaty requires the ratification of the Senate, 
and, as we have over and over again pointed out, the clue 
to all President Wilson’s difficulties in his own country is 
that a third plus one of the Senators who are present when 
the voting takes place are sufficient to negative a Treaty. 
In other words, the American Senate is not only definitely 
recognized under the Constitution as a principal in the 
business of Treaty-making, but is given a remarkable 
range of authority. Mr. Wilson, in our opinion, therefore 
made a mistake when he went to Paris as the sole repre- 
sentative of the United States. He might have forestalled 
opposition by recognizing the Treaty-making function of 
the Senate and taking with him as advisers or assessors 
some of his political opponents as well as his political 
friends. As he did not do so, we cannot be wrong in tracing 
to his omission much of the intensity of the opposition to 
the Treaty which is now developing in America. The 
discussions over there are well worth watching, indeed 
must be watched. It is no exaggeration to say that the 
whole Treaty is in danger. Although we have never been 
great believers in the more ambitious principles of a 
League of Nations, we recognize, now that those principles 
have been accepted, that it is necessary for all men of 
goodwill to do their level best to make the League a success. 
What, then,should we think if the United States were to 
decide not to try to work a scheme of which Mr. Wilson 
himself was the chief inspirer, if not the author? We 
cannot believe that in the end this will happen. 

We are very glad to see that Mr. Wilson has assented to 
the suggestion that what are called interpretative resolutions 
should be tacked on to the Treaty. We have often sup- 
ported this suggestion as the best solution. The Senate 
would not, in this case, alter the text of the Treaty, but 
would make annotations declaring that they read such-and- 
such a clause in such-and-such a sense. It might even be 
that this method would be really helpful and save trouble 
in future. It certainly could do little harm. But the 
American critics of the Treaty have gone much further 
than this. The Foreign Relations Committee have rejected 
entirely the sense of the Shantung clause. They have 
advised the Senate, who as a whole of course have vet 
to debate the Treaty, to reverse the arrangement which was 
come to between Japan and the Peace Conference. It is 
a very serious step. When the debate comes on in the 
Senate, however, we expect that the friends and half-friends 
of the Treaty will show by their votes that the Committee 
have gone too far, At the moment there is such political 
confusion in America that it would be useless to prophesy. 
Enough to say that at the time when we write the extreme 
critics of the Treaty have been scoring even more rapidly 
than they themselves expected. 

Washington can never have been so inundated with 
various and rival petitioners as it is now—not even when 
the office-seekers assemble to make their claims to office 
at the beginning of a new Presidential reign. Lithuanians, 
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Letts, Esthonians, Greeks, Albanians, oversea negroes, 
Persians, Syrians, Egyptians, Hindus, representatives of 
the small nations of Central Europe, and—need we say ?— 
Irishmen, flood the hotels and lodging-houses. They all 
want their causes to be laid before the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate. It is stated in the Times that 
a deputation has even been sent by some Scottish Home 
Rulers—surely an example of the “ eldest oyster” leaving 
the oyster-bed when one would not have expected him 
to do so. We do not read, 7 the way, of the presence 
of any delegations from Hayti and San Domingo, which 
are now ruled by American military forces, or from the 
Philippines or from Cuba. Yet all these countries have 
recently begged the attention of the United States to their 
grievances real or unreal. The whole scene is an amazing 
and bewildering paradox. The critics of the Peace Treaty 
declare that they will never consent to their country 
being entai.gled in the affairs of the outside world. But 
the outside world, white, black, and yellow, presses in 
upon them, is received with courtesy, an “ar the gratifi- 
cation of having its business endlessly discussed. The 
non-interferers are up to the neck in the task of interfering. 
It is very confusing; but possibly there is a subtle ulterior 
design to show it undesirable such conditions are, 
and to prove by an object-lesson that they ought not to be 
made a rule of life by the Peace Treaty. 

Meanwhile the Foreign Relations Committee are actively 
making textual alterations in the Treaty. We do not our- 
selves see how these alterations can be adopted by the 
Senate, as the Treaty is all of a piece—the Covenant 
instituting the League of Nations, above all, is embedded 
in it, and cannot be detached without destroying the whole. 
Any single textual alteration would probably cause vast 
complications. Take the Shantung arrangement, for 
example. By 8 votes to 7 the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee have taken away the old German rights in Shantung 
from Japan, to whom the Peace Conference gave them, 
and have conferred them on China, They have done this 
by the simple expedient of saying in effect: “‘ Wherever 
the word ‘ Japan’ occurs read ‘ China.’” Unfortunately 
Germany has signed and ratified the Treaty assigning 
Germany’s pre-war rights in Shantung to Japan. It 
would seem, therefore, that a new Treaty between America 
and Germany would be necessary. The Allies could not 
consent to this without tearing up their own Treaty. 
Fancy taking on the business of making the Peace Treaty 
all over again! Let us not deceive ourselves—it would 
have to be a really fresh Treaty, for the present Treaty is a 
structure of fine balances, and if one balance or check were 
removed the rest would not hold together. And mean- 
while there would be no Treaty between America and 
Germany ; that is to say, technically Germany and America 
would remain at war. It is not as though the Senate 
Committee had merely said that they would not consent 
to the Shantung part of the Treaty ; they want to have a 
Shantung clause, but they want it reversed. 


Mr. Wilson’s personal conference with the Foreign 
Relations Committee was intensely interesting. He 
explained that his ideas for a League of Nations were 
derived in the first place from Lord Phillimore and secondly 
from General Smuts. He declared that there had been no 
British dictation, and that he himself was as responsible 
a8 anybody else for the much-debated Article X. which 
requires all members of the League to guarantee “as 
iainst external aggressions the territorial integrity and 
‘Xisting political independence of all members of the 
League.” But, say many members of the Committee in 
‘o many words: “ This is terrible! It commits America 
permanently to fighting battles on foreign soil for interests 
with which she has nothing whatever to do. Moreover, 
it takes away the power of declaring war from Congress 
and hands it over to a Council on which we shall have only 
modicum of representation.” ‘* No,” says the President in 
teply, “ there is ne legal obligation. ‘The whole thing is a 
matter of morality and conscience. True, morality and 
conscience are more than law; but let us be explicit- 
they are not the same thing as law.” Such a philosophical 
retort does not help matters at all with his critics. We 
see and sympathize with their alarm, but then we cannot 
help thinking that it will come home to the leaders of 
American thought—men of honour as well as of sense— 





that it is not possible for America to enjoy the fame of 
having led the way in creating the League and instituting 
mandates, and at the same time to sustain the reputation 
of refusing to have anything to do with them. “ Mandates 
are excellent for every one else, but not for us. We will 
not bear the burden which we created,” is scarcely a defen- 
sible argument. Had it not been for American feeling on 
the subject, we think we may fairly say, Great Britain, 
with all her age-long experience of governing subject races, 
would not have consented to the rather galling principle of 
mandates at all, 

As to Mr. Wilson’s statement about the secret Treaties, 
we confess to being much puzzled. He said, as Mr. Lansing 
had previously said, that when he issued his Fourteen 
Points he was unaware of the existence of any secret 
Treaties—he was referring to the secret Treaties which 
Japan made with Great Britain and France in 1917. Those 
Treaties provided that Japan was to have the rights not 
only in Shantung but in the Pacific Islands north of the 
Equator hitherto exercised by Germany. Mr. Lansing 
a out that he ought to have been told about these 

treaties before he made his agreement with Viscount 
Ishii by which Chinese sovereignty was guaranteed. The 
Fourteen Points, however, were published in January, 1918, 
and the text of the secret Treaties had been in numerous 
newspapers several weeks before. It will be remembered 
that they were issued to the whole world by Lenin and 
Trotsky towards the end of 1917. If we are to believe in 
Japanese good faith—and why should we not believe in it ? 
—the integrity of China is in any case assured, and the 
dispute about the secret Treaties will matter very little. 
Mr. Wilson himself says that he has no doubt about the 
rightness of Japanese intentions. But when all has been 
said, surely the very existence of anxiety in America 
about Japanese plans in China is an argument for the 
League of Nations. The first purpose of the League is 
to see that a country in the comparatively weak position 
of China should not be victimized, To strike the weapons 
out of the hands of the League is to make more not less 
likely the very events which are feared in America. 

Although the decisions of the Senate Committee have 
been hot and strong beyond expectation, the fight is only 
beginning. The President will tour the country, and the 
inevitably long debate in the Senate may entirely change 
the situation. Probably what is happening now is that 
the simple desire which was plain enough in America a 
few months ago, to save the world from war and to recog- 
nize the sanctity of international contracts with the help 
of the League of Nations, is being overlaid and obscured 
by a litter of secondary and confusing issues. There is 
much statesmanship in America. It will assert itself. 
The simple truth is that though the Peace Treaty is very 
far from perfect, it ought to be ratified as soon as possible 
because we are not likely to get a better. It is the re- 
sultant of an immense number of conflicting forces. Its 
ratification is necessary for the world to settle down, and, 
so far as we can judge, all the natural anxieties of Ameri- 
cans could be expressed and the cause of those anxieties 
provided against by interpretative reservations, appen- 
dices, annotations, or whatever any one may please to 
call them. 





THE RIGHT OF THE COMMUNITY TO EXIST. 
[' was M. Clemenceau, we think, who some years ago, 
when he was challenged to say “ by what right” 
the Government required conscript soldiers to work the 
railways during a strike, answered in his pointed way: 
“The right of the community to exist.” That phrase 
states the whole issue wherever there is an attempt by a 
minority to impose their views upon the majority by means 
of paralysing trade and depriving people of the essentials 
of life. On several occasions we have pointed out that so 
long as a minority of the people declare their intention to 
supersede democracy and get by means of violence— 
euphemistically called “ direct action ’’—what they cannot 
get by the Constitutional means of persuading a majority 
of their fellows, it will be not only desirable but inevitable 
that those who are really democrats, and who hold that to 
yield to intimidation is the part of cowards and slaves, 
should turn their attention to organizing themselves. 
Organization must be met by organization. When some 
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weeks ago there was talk about the early appearance of 
the red flag, we described a scheme under which good 
citizens would be asked to enrol themselves for the purpose 
of resisting Bolshevistic violence. , 
simple enrolment householders would make it practically 
impossible for families to be overcome piecemeal, or, as 
soldiers would say, “in detail.” They would make it 
impossible for the “ Red ” methods of Russia to be imitated 
here, methods whereby the allegiance of a great number of 
persons is forcibly transferred to the wrong side. There 
would be no question of armed preparation, or even of 
drill, but merely of undertaking to rally to a particular 
spot for further instructions, say at the end of a street. 
The chief advantage of the scheme would he that the very 
fact that it was known to exist would probably prevent 
its ever being required to come into operation. 


That, of course, is only a negative kind of organization. 
But there might be positive or constructive kinds of 
organization for carrying on the indispensable services of 
the community during strikes aimed against the right of 
the community to exist. We have read with pleasure a 
wise letter from Lord Wrenbury in the Times of last Satur- 
day in which he pleads for this kind of organization. 
* When,” he writes, “the labourers in a trade organize 
themselves into a body and say: * We will not work in 
our trade except upon defined terms,’ they are within their 
rights. When they add: ‘And no one else shall either,’ 
they are wrong.” When miners, railwaymen, and such- 
like refuse to work nobody of course can make them do 
so; but (a) the State has a duty to see that those who 
want to work shall not be prevented, and (b) every citizen 
has a definite interest, if not a duty, in seeing that the 
lack of labour shall be supplied. With great force Lord 
Wrenbury points out that, from cowardice and want of 
appreciation of the consequences, the nation has allowed 
the creation of a tyranny. The worker, he says, has 
“a heavy grievance against society ” in this matter. It 
is perfectly true. The Trade Unions were by a piece of 
despicable opportunism placed above the law, and a sort 
of sanction has consequently been given to the activities 
of Unions, even when it is their policy to intimidate. Only 
a few days ago the present writer was talking to five workers 
in a particular trade, who told him that there was shortly 
to be a strike in that trade. All five men said that they 
did not want to strike, since they believed that uninter- 
rupted trade would be much the best thing for them in the 
long run, but that nevertheless they would certainly strike 
if a strike were declared. They said that they could not 
possibly do otherwise. They could not desert their mates. 
They could not hold out against the orders of the Union. 
They could not break away from an organization to which 
they had subscribed for many years, and which they recog- 
nized as the ruler of their lives. Of course the Executives 
of Unions reply that they must coerce (or “ picket ’’) or 
they would fail. That is to say, they justify a tyranny 
because it is intended to achieve an end which they regard 
as good. But we want now to look at the matter not so 
much from the point of view of the intimidated worker 
as from the point of view of the intimidated public. As 
Lord Wrenbury says, the weapon of defence must be one 
which will enable the community to say to the paralysers 
of our daily life: ** Withdraw your labour if you will, but 
you shall not impose upon us that we shall be deprived of 
the necessaries of life. We will supply your places. The 
necessary service shall go on.’ He recommends the 
voluntary enrolment of citizens in a body which he pro- 
poses should be called ** The Freedom Force.” The Force, 
he argues, must know nothing of politics or parties. 
“ Patriots are wanted, not politicians.” 

We have described before the counter-strike of the 
middle classes in certain German towns, and many of our 
readers may remember the voluntary organization of 
citizens in Stockholm which some years ago defeated a 
strike against the community. We have before us a short 
description of what was called the Citizens’ Committee of 
One Thousand which was the chief instrument in thwarting 
the general strike at Winnipeg in May and June of this 
year. The Committee was an unofficial body, but it drew 
authority from the fact that it supported, and was there- 
fore recognized by, the City Council as well as the Dominion 
and Provincial Governments. The Executive Committee 
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sat almost continuously through the strike. The volun. 
teers did not, as the pamphlet before us says, “ take over 
and administer,” but in every case “ went in and assisted,” 
The Central Strike Committee at Winnipeg were out i 
paralyse the city industrially. They called out sim. 
taneously the staffs of the Fire Department, of the High 
Pressure Water Plant, of the Health Department, and of 
the Light and Power Departments. They allowed the 
police to remain on duty, but boasted that the police wero 
under the instructions of the Strike Committee. They 
called out the telegraph operators, the postal operators 
the bakers, the staff of the Winnipeg Electric Railway, the 
carters, and all workers engaged in distributing the neces. 
saries of life. The work of the Committee of One Thousand 
was not so difficult as might be supposed, as each need of 
the community had to be met in order of its urgency ag jt 
presented itself. The first step was the formation of a 
Volunteer Fire Brigade. The Strike Committee had great 
fun for a time with the amateur firemen, as during the first 
few days they sent innumerable false alarms over the 
telephone-wires. This emergency naturally had to be 
met by a system of patrolling the alarm stations. Thus 
one movement led on to another in natural sequence, 

One of the chief achievements of the Committee of One 
Thousand was to produce a newspaper, which afterwards 
appeared daily except on Sundays, within twenty-fou 
hours of the declaration of the printers’ strike. A news. 
paper was found to be indispensable for communicating 
information, and the strikers had decreed that no news. 
paper should appear except their own organ. How the 
anti-strike newspaper was printed was something of a 
mystery, and perhaps still remains so. The strikers set up 
what was in effect a Soviet which issued its permits and 
passports. The pamphlet reproduces one of these permits 
stamped by the Winnipeg Trades Labour Council. “‘ This 
entitles,” so it reads, “ T. J. Foster to place in cold storage 
canned eggs.” As a result of the work of the Committee 
of One Thousand the Government were enabled to dispense 
altogether with the services of the postal strikers. Volun- 
teers carried on postal work till a new staff had been 
recruited, though this precess was helped out by a number 
of repentants who returned to work. The same thing 
happened in the Fire Department. The police, though 
they had not originally been called out by the Strike 
Committee, struck in obedience to the orders of their own 
Union and were bodily dismissed. In this case again the 
volunteer special constables filled the gap while an entirely 
new force was recruited. 

These are only instances of the rapidly improvised 
services of a Citizens’Committee. The thing can ke done 
and done much more easily than people think. A com- 
munity would have water for blood in its veins if it really 
yielded its right to exist. 








STAGE TRAINING. 
OST old stagers view the academy, musical and dramatic, 
with a scepticism based on experience. “The only 


N 


possible training for the stage is to be found on the actual 


boards,” say many of them. Suggest to such that one is expected 
to sing right well before one can get beyond the stage-deor- 
keeper of the Royal Opera House, also that cne is expected te 
do some honour to Terpsichore before adventuring for the last 
row of the ballet, or the chorus of some musical-flightiness, and 
the answer is: “ Oh, yes, of course, but you can’t teach people 
to act.” 

Personally, I consider three things absolutely necessary for 
the stage aspirant—first temperament, then character, and 
lastly training. The academy does not concern itself with the 
two former qualifications, because it is paid for the third, which 
is worthless without the other two. By temperament I mean 
the synchronism of the subjective with the objective mind which 
constitutes the faculty of the artist, or one that does creative 
work. If absent this faculty cannot be acquired, although 
when present it can often be developed to a great extent. 

All artists live more in the subjective than the objective; 
hence they are often dubbed helpless, thriftless, impossible 
even, when judged by objective standards of utility ; the artist 
is a psychic, and is born such. This explains the importance 
of what I have called character, or those qualities of mind which 
conduce to equilibrium and harmony. No profession calls 
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for so much moral backbone as the profession, and because the 
limelight of public opinion X-rays every little shortcoming of 
those who live in its glare, they are exposed to the darts of 
wanton wit. This harmonious balance is necessary to health, 
and that magnetism without which one bids in vain for public 
favour. One who is not a true psychic will attempt to drive 
emotion instead of letting the emotion express itself. 

This comes out very plainly in kinematography. On one 
occasion a very good-looking premiére was intended to represent 
a delightful little heroine in a big British kinema production. 
The intentions were good, so was the photography. The little 
lady was intended to laugh with merriment at the gambols 
of a dog and join in a frolic, but there was only a stiff ambling 
down some steps with an expression that lacked all charm. 
Later, she was to express untellable grief by tears; there was 
so much dabbing of dry eyes, with obvious respect for make-up, 
that an exhibitor at the trade show called out: “Oh, get on 
with it!” Then there was a switch-off, and the next turn of 
the handle disclosed lovely crystal drops at a favourable distance 


from the lashes. ‘“‘ Onions!” growled a man beside me. 


But on another occasion I saw an American actor, neither 
young nor good-looking, whose eyes overflowed with unaffected 
grief as he contemplated the Dead Sea fruit of prized effort. 
It was not merely the great tears tracing furrows down the 
worn face that moved us, so that we tasted the ashes of our own 
hopes over again; it was the self-expressed emotion which 
drew a huge burst of applause from the buyers present, little 
given to anything but criticism. This technique—for it is 
that of the true artist—will move the most money-crusted 
heart, when the artistry of the impersonator, however carefully 
rehearsed, will leave us cold and unconvinced. 

Now as to training. All my training off the stage was Con- 
tinental ; what English training I had was on the stage itself. 
If we ave to judge a tree ny its fruit, then I am tempted to borrow 
a line from W. 8. Gilbert to describe my experience of the pro- 
duct of musical and dramatic academies here: “Too much 
Theatre Royal back-drawing-room.” On the Continent every 
randidate for a conservatoire is throughly tested, and only suit- 
able material is selected for training ; but here all is grist that 
comes to the academical mill ; you pay at the door and go in. 
The result of such a system is chaos, At the conservatoire a 
student does not pay, and he has to work hard, or make way 
for some one else who will; so that when he becomes a 
pensionnaire of a certain theatre, he does not find himself 
killed with hard work ; also, and this is a very important point, 
his salary begins at once. 

Here are samples of the many I could cite of those who have 
the highest awards given by the academies: instrumentalists 
who cannot play an operatic accompaniment at sight ; vocalists 
who did not know the essential difference between speech and 
song. Recently a diplémée in elocution asked my opinion of 
her rendering of Romeo in the bedroom scene which was about 
to be given to a select public. I listened with surprise to some- 
thing between the wail of the banshee and the moan of the erl 
king. ‘My dear child,” I ventured, “ my actual experience 
of young men in love is, although their manner varies with 
nationality, that they all treat it as something rather pleasant 
than otherwise. I recollect an exception. A man once told 
me that he loved me with all his heart and soul, in exactly the 
same tones as if he had said: ‘The 24 ’bus goes to Hamp- 
stead.” Of course I couldn't believe him; neither do you 
convince me that I am listening to Shakespeare’s Romeo.”’ Then 
I dilated somewhat after the fashion of Mr. Louis N. Parker a 
short time ago, in his admirable article “Shakespeare on Stilts.” 

I was asked to do something to introduce a charming American, 
with a beautiful voice (by the way, there is no lack of beautiful 
voices), a student of New York and London, whose aspirations 
soared to prime donne at Covent Garden to begin with. Her 
method was a simplification of musical theory and practice ; 
for instance, she used only one expression-mark, which was 
at lib, I never found out what time signatures she favoured, 
but I remember that they dispensed with a musical director, 
and that she informed me that there wasn’t such a thing as a 
double-dotted crotchet. I would rather not expatiate on her 
habit of treating a composer as a negligible quantity ; I still 
feel sore about it. 

W. S. Gilbert once set the English stage ablaze by declaring 
that there was not an actor on it who could make a thirty-line 


speech interesting. It only showed what he must have snffered 





as a producer to have overlooked such diction as that of Sir J. 
Forbes-Robertson, Tree, Waller, and others. And that reminds 
me to pass on some advice that was given to me in my early 
days: “‘ Embrace every opportunity to hear good English.” 
listened to University dons, celebrated Q.C.’s, eminent politi- 
cians, famous preachers, and went much oftener to the theatre 
than I do now, and I came to the conclusion that with perfect 
diction no language excels English for oratory. 

But the diction of those turned out by the dozen from the 
academies! I have listened in wonderment to the shuttle- 
cock use of the letter “r.” With the vocalists there seems to 
be a sort of rule when in doubt to rollit out. With others it is, 
“When in doubt leave it out.” We do need a school where 
the grammar of diction is thoroughly taught, where deportment 
is completely mastered, for it is not the business of the stage 
manager or producer to teach stagecreft to would-be actors 
and actresses. The italics are those of a London producer 
struggling with an unsuitable product from one of the academics, 
who informed him with all the sweetness imaginable that she 
couldn’t laugh, couldn’t cry, couldn’t scream. I think that the 
London stage managers and producers are generally marvela 
of courtesy and monuments of patience. 

I recollect a celebrated pleywright who was helping in the 
production of his piece. An actress had to kneel insupplication 
The stage manager, looking doubtful, suzested “ Try again,” 
several times. The author said the posture did not give the 
lines he wanted in the suppliant figure. Could it ke in the 
dress ? Then followed an attempt to rearrange the draperica, 
till the lady, rising, said with some asperity: ‘Mr. A. B. C., 
Nature has not made me in such a fashion that I can do what 
you seem to require.” Yet all that was wrong was that the 
actress should have dropped on the other knee for that side 
of the stage. 

I consider the best training available to suitable candidates 
is to be found in the chorus of musical comedy. Here the 
beginner learns to wear clothes—a most important item—to 
move with grace and freedom, and cultivate charm of manner. 
It is in serious work that improved training is necessary. Inade- 
quate at present, it will not meet the requirements of the future ; 
the laws that govern pronunciation and oratio versa will have 
to mean more to the stage aspirant than they do at present. 

If such diction as is sometimes heard here in classical work 
were offered to the Parisian, all the contents of the vegetable 
market would be requisitioned to express his disapproval. 
Blank verse is quite familiar to one who has studied prosody, 
and is much easier to scan than French verse with its metric 
syllable ; yet what would be thought of a student from the 
conservatoire who lumbered through the works of Corneille, 
Racine, Moliére, and the latest masterpieces of modern classics 1 

My opinion is that the system of the conservatoire is the only 
one that can furnish adequate training for the stage. 

ROUIRA, 


en, 


FUTURE OF CYPRUS. 
[COMMUNICATED. 

NORTY-ONE years have passed since Sir Garnet Wolseley 
I landed at Larnaca, and from that day Greek agitators 
and politicians have never ceased to clamour for the union of 
Cyprus with Greece. There are at the present moment in 
Cyprus more than a hundred advocates, nearly all politicians ; 
consequently there is no lack of the material necessary for 





THE 


getting up “a good case.” 

The peculiar strategy of these not too scrupulous gentlemen 
was exhibited the other day, when it was announced on the 
authority of a Greek newspaper that the cession of the island 


was an eccomplished fact. - The statement proved to be 


| unfounded, not greatly, it may be presumed, to the surprise 


of the Archbishop of Cyprus and the Greek members of the 
Legislative Council now in London on the usual political errand. 
The British Press expressed no opinion on the rumour, probably 
because public indifference to the future of Cyprus is of long 


standing. To Western Europe in modern times the beautiful 


| island has always seemed to be outside practical politics, in an 


enchanted realm of legend and fable rather than in a world 
dominated by Treaties and historical facts. Was it not at 
Famagousta that Othello strangled Desdemona? When the 
imaginative wanderer first steps ashore on the silent quays of 
that tragic town is he not thrilled by the Torre d’Otello rising 
from the noble Venetian battlements? Famagousta is a focua 
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of romantic memories. It is here that the tourist (probably 
a Civil Servant from Egypt), remembering his school history, 
recalls how Richard I. on his way to the Crusades, incensed by 
King Isaac Comnenus, conquered the island in one brilliant 
sampaign. The little church at Larnaca where on May 12th, 
1191, Coeur de Lion married Berengaria of Navarre still stands, 
little changed since that historic moment first associated this 
fragment of the Byzantine Empire with the feudalism and 
fortunes of the West. Since then they have become so inex- 
tricably blended that at Famagousta under the Prayer Carpets 
of the Faithful in the Mosque of San Sophia—but for the Minaret 
still outwardly a noble Gothic structure—you find the superb 
Brasses of Norman Knights. Under the Plantagenets’ shadow 
Cyprus, becoming the outpost of the Crusaders, blossomed into 
noble churches and feudal castles, but all touched with the 
glamour of the East. Sold by Richard to the Knights Templars, 
and purchased from them by Guy de Lusignan, titular King 
of Jerusalem, whose descendants ruled until 1464, it was finally 
handed over to the Venetian Republic as the only Power capable 
of protecting the island against the Turks. But already destiny 
was knocking at the door. In 1570 the Turks under Selim I. 
conquered the island, Famagousta making an heroic resistance. 
After a year’s siege the city capitulated, and remained under 
Turkish administration until the agreemeat with Great Britain 
in 1878 ended the Moslem rule and brought the island into the 
shifting stream of Western politics. 

Such memories of history and romance blended as these 
were stirring in the writer's imagination when in May, 1914 
-the world being lulled in profoundest peace—he first passed 
under the noble archway and the Lion of St. Mark and mounted 
the noble ramparts. The evening sunshine lit up the moving 
scene. Scrambling along the parched slopes a herd of goats 
was following a little boy in baggy trousers and scarlet fez. 
From the topmost branches of the eucalyptus and pines that 
filled the moat were wafted pungent odours and a murmur of 
rustling leaves. On a grassy bastion above, chattering cheer- 
fully and smoking cigarettes, were perched a group of veiled 
Moslem women whose bright robes—saffron, pale-blue, dazzling 
white, glowing in the slanting sunbeams—suggested a flight 
of tropical birds alighted to rest. Within the proud circle of 
the Venetian battlements lies the ruined city of the Crusaders. 
Among scattered relics of churches end palaces, springing from 
the nobler débris like fungi, low flat-roofed Turkish houses 
‘rouch behind ragged gardens fragrant with orange and jasmine. 
Over all, especially above San Sophia where the Crescent has 


supplanted the Cross, broods the melancholy of its pathetic | 


Surely An Enchanted Island, the title which Mr. Mullock 
gave to his charming boek on Cyprus, was happily chosen ! 

But its chequered and romantic history, what 
is to be the fate of this island, more encumbered as it is by 
professional politicians and agitators than any place of the same 
in this vexed world? Yet even now, when hasty and 
impulsive action would be most dangerous, there is a risk that 
(vprus may become the spoil of Pan-Greek agitators for no 
better reason than that our Government are weary of their 
importunity. 

What They are few and simple enough. 
Cyprus never was a Greek island. It is a Greek-speaking 
island—a very different thing. The present population is 
about 307,000, of whom 61,000 are Turks and about 243,000 
nominally Greeks, but in reality a confused race mixture in 
which the blood of many tribes and peoples from both sides 
of the Mediterranean is blended. 

To union with Greece the 61,000 Turks are naturally bitterly 
opposed, knowing full well, in view of what has happened to 
the Turkish populations in New-Greece and the Aegean Islands, 
that under Greek rule their lives would be intolerable. ‘‘ Why,” 
they ask, “should we be sacrificed ?” The Pan-Greek propa- 
gandists, it is true, deny misrule ; but the experience of impar- 
tial witnesses has shown the complaints of the Turks to be 
justified. Nor must it be forgotten that the Cypriot Turks 
have deserved well of us. But for their support our govern- 
ment of the very island for the last forty vears would have 
been a far more difficult task. Ever since we took it over the 
Moslem population have stood loyally by the British Adminis- 
tration, and by their votes in the Legislative Council have made 
it possible for Government to pass useful and beneficial laws 
in spite of the constant hostility and systematic opposition, 
not of the Cypriot Greek-speaking peasantry, but of the pro- 
fessional politicians by whom they are exploited. However 
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are the facts ? 














much the Greek politicians may now protest that they have 
always respected the impartial justice and liberal spirit of the 
British Administration in Cyprus, those who have watched the 
course of events can never forget that these would have been 
frustrated but for the support of the Turkish members of the 
Legislative Council. This is no secret at the Colonial Office, 
Moreover, the Turks, now British subjeets, ask for nothing 
better than to remain under British rule, and their past loyalty 
at least entitles them to our generous consideration. The 
61,000 Turks, so to speak, represent the Ulster of Cyprus. The 
analogy breaks down because in Cyprus no real Nationalism 
exists. Even now at the eleventh hour it is not too late for us 
to realize that with the Greek-speaking Cypriots the agitation 
for union with Greece is merély a cry raised to please a propa- 
ganda fanned and kept alive by politicians and the Press they 
own, Bishops, oftice-seekers, and schoolmasters, but finding no 
echo among the peasantry, who form the bulk of the population 
and only ask to be let alone. 

To what then, it will be asked, does the alleged desire for 
union with Greece owe its weight ? The explanation will be 
readily appreciated by any one acquainted with the usurers in 
the Near East. In Cyprus the politicians are almost to a man 
advocates and moneylenders, and to these men the peasantry 
is almost universally indebted. Thus, under the usurers’ whip, 
and ever at the risk of being sold up, the heavily indebted 
peasants do lip-service to the union and shout “ Zeto e Enossis!” 
—‘ Long live the Union ’—whilst in secret they dread it for 
the following reasons. They know (a) that taxation per 
head under Greece would be doubled or trebled ; (b) that they 
would be liable to conscription ; (c) that were Greece to take 
over the island Cyprus would be overrun by a host of “ carpet- 
baggers ” and adventurers from Greece greedy for loot, and by 
whom all the posts in the Administration would be occupied. 
The Cypriot, moreover, after more than a generation’s experi- 
ence, has entire confidence in the integrity of British officials, 
whilst he is well acquainted with the absence of it among the 
swarms of officials in Greece. In short, the writer is convinced 
that there could be no more unpleasant shock to many Cypriots 
than to be given what they have been compelled to ask for. 

Thus, whilst it is well known to all who have studied the 
situation in Cyprus that the motives of the politicians are (t 
state the case in its mildest terms) far from pure, this movement 
thoroughly artificial in its conception, has now ended in becoming 
a sort of Frankenstein’s monster to which the peasantry ar 
compelled to do lip-service for fear of being “sold up” and 
branded as traitors. The schoolmasters, mostly brought uw 
in an atmosphere of Greek Chauvinism, are the chief agents for 
the politicians’ propaganda in towns and villages. 

But even if no Turkish question existed, and if the peasantry 
really desired to exchange the cheap and efficient British 
Administration for costly Greek rule, it is evident 
Greece is in no position to assume fresh responsibilities even if 
her success in governing the new provinces justitied her in asking 
for more. Nor is this all. Apart from the strategic value ol 
Cyprus—a question on which soldiers differ—would Greece 
be strong enough to hold the island against every Power whicl 
in the future might be. hostile to Great Britain? The write: 
may perhaps be pardoned for suggesting it, but if we are wise 
we shal] place no more trust in certain friends when they are 
asking for gifts than when they are “ bearing” them. Because, 
at a certain critical moment of the war, Greece refused Cyprus asa 
bribe is surely no reason why we should now confer on her as 
a gift the loveliest and most fertile island in the Near East, 
which under wise guidance must attain a future of extreme 
Preroy WuiTe. 
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THE CLIMBING SEASON IN THE ALPS. 
TLXOR the first time since 1914 Zermatt is having a summer 
I season slightly recalling those of pre-war daye. It may 
not be positively crowded with visitors, but most of the hotels 
are well filled. Only a few of the guests are British, the decided 
majority of them being Swiss. Quite half Zermatt’s visitors, 
indeed, ave French-Swiss, many of whom have probably never 
before had an opportunity of seeing this mountain resort. 
Really, it is one of the minor but not least curious results of the 
war that many Swiss are now for the first time able to afford 
to visit some of their own best-known summer resorts. 

Before the war Zermatt was reputed among Swiss to be only 
for “the rich English.” Now, however, the physiognomy of 
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its summer visitors crowd has wholly changed. Among the 
rich Swiss who are usurping the place of the rich English in 
Zermatt this year are a number of war “ profiteers ” who have 
made their money in various ways, avowable and unavowable ; 
and even certain German-Swiss journalists, who, since August, 
1914, and perhaps even before then, put their pens at the service 
of the German General Staff. No assemblage, indeed, could be 
more miscellaneous than that of this year’s visitors to Zermatt. 
It includes a surprising number of statesmen and diplomatists, 
who at one time were in the first rank, but who now ask nothing 
save to be left in peace to read their papers and thus keep track 
of the more or less depressing fortunes of their respective 
countries. For the first time in Zermatt’s history there is also 
a sprinkling of Asiatics, among them some Japanese. 

The hotel-keepers are well enough satisfied with these guests. 
Not so, however, the guides, who of course prefer English 
visitors, and who, after five lean years, are only too anxious for 
a fat year. But most of the Herrschaften here this summer 
either cannot climb, or do not wish to climb, or cannot afford to 
doso. At most only about a dozen members of the Alpine Club 
have come to Switzerland this year; and, as is well known, 
the Swiss themselves very often do not employ guides, which 
is the main reason for the great frequency of accidents to Swiss 
climbers, for perhaps no one is less fit than the average Swiss 
town-dweller to attempt a guideless ascent of a high mountain, 
as the long list of this year’s Alpine accidents already sufficiently 
proves. 

Had the Swiss Consular officials in London not put so many 
difficulties in the way of obtaining visas to passports, and had 
it not been rumoured that food scarcity prevailed in Switzerland, 
Zermatt at any rate would probably have had a very fair number 
f British tourists this year, even although perhaps not a single 
other Swiss summer resort might have had any. 
the accounts of those few British who have succeeded in getting 
here, however, a visa is not easy to obtain, and travelling is 
trying in many respects. Moreover, there is now the additional 
complication that the traveller must leave Switzerland by the 
same frontier as that by which he entered it, while the duration 
ff his stay in the country is strictly limited. Finally, any 
climber who wishes to traverse the Matterhorn or cross the 
Théodule Pass leading into Italy cannot now do so without 
risking imprisonment so soon as he reaches the other side of 
the Alps. 

As for food conditions in Switzerland, one who has been 
domiciled in the country since before the war is in as good a 
position as possible to know what they are. Food in Zermatt 
itself is abundant and excellent, although here, as of course 
everywhere, hotel charges have been raised from fifty to one 
hundred per cent. But in such a place as this, where the chief 
hotel-keepers have their own farms, there is no lack of anything. 
In certain parts of Switzerland, however, there is still not too 
much dairy produce. A British Colonel and an Oxford don 
staying at my hotel both assure me that never since the begin- 
ning of the war have they enjoyed such wholesome and plentiful 
food as here; but of course what is true of Zermatt is not true 
of all Switzerland. Thus, in May last I was staying in one of the 
best town hotels in the country, and the food was so meagre and 
80 poor that after dinner I had to ask the head-waiter for some 
bread and cheese to satisfy my hunger. 
ditions in Switzerland cannot be said to be bad, and are tending 
steadily to improve. 

As for the conditions during this year’s climbing season, in 
Zermatt they have been extraordinarily favourable. So favour- 
able a year, indeed, there has not been since 1911. In other 
parts of the Swiss Alps, however, the weather was bad in July, 
although it has since improved. 
snowy but late—in the higher mountains fell until 
nearly the end of June. Consequently the quantity of snow 
still lying on the Zermatt ranges and glaciers at the end of July 


Snow 


was exceptional; but now, after a spell of about seven weeks | 


of almost unbroken fine weather, the peaks around here have 
The other day, together with 
tothorn 


never been in better condition. 
my guide Siegfried Burgener, I traversed the Zinal 


in fourteen hours, the traverse including the ascent of the 


Trifthorn and a descent by the Trift couloir. The Matterhorn has | 


been ascended by the Zmutt aréfe several times this year ; once 
by a lady with one guide. Hardly a day has passed this August 
when there were not twenty to thirty people on the summit of 
the Monte Rosa, and the numbers who ascended the Matterhorn 
by the ordinary route were chiefly troubled by guideless climbers, 


and not by falling stones. At any rate it was not stones which 
fell owing to natural causes that endangered mountaincers, 
but the stones perpetually set falling by clumsy and inexperi- 
enced tourists. 

Lovers of those Alpine wild flowers of which so great a varicty 
are to be found around Zermatt will learn regretfully that they 
have suffered greatly this year owing to the prolonged drought 
and the late, cold spring. Personally, long as I have knowa 
Zermatt, I have never seen the wild flowers poor and 
stunted as this season. Except in favoured spots which are 
both well sheltered and watered by some mountain stream, 
they are too often simply shrivelled up, as, indeed, ave many 
of the Alpine pastures, which look sometimes as if fire had 
passed over them. 

During this month of August, in fact, we have had only one 
slight shower in the Zermatt district. Twice the local curé has 


so 





| year. 


Judging by | 


ascended with his flock to the Schwarzsee in procession, more 
than 3,000 feet above Zermatt, to pray for rain at the foot of 
the Matterhorn. The first time his prayers were unanswered. 
A few days later, therefore, the barometer being very low, he 
called upon the faithful to ascend to the Schwarzsee with him 
again, telling them that if the rain did not come this second 
time, they would have to make the upward pilgrimage a third 
time—barefoot. On their return a shower fell, but not sufficient 
to do more than lay the dust. 

Zermatt as a summer resort has undoubtedly built its house 
upon the rocks. There is really something in and about it 
capable of attracting people, and attracting them year afte: 
Consequently, although it has assuredly suffered, it has 
done so much less seriously than any other Swiss tourist resort. 
It is safe to say, indeed, that even if British climbers should 
largely forsake the other summer resorts of German-speaking 
Switzerland, they are never likely to forget Zermatt, with its 
undying associations with the conquest of the Alps by English- 
men. Moreover, pro-German and anti-English as were many 
German-Swiss throughout the war, the Valaisan guides of 
Zermatt and Saas Fee never forgot their English Herren, and 
look forward with eager anticipation, of which !ucre is not the 
sole motive, to climbing with them once more in happier days. 

Zermatt, August 18th. JULIAN GRANDE. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 





Pist: DE TERRE COTTAGE-BULLDINKG, 
(To tHe Eprror or raz “ Spectratoa.’’] 
Readers of the Spectator who have the first 
stages of the Pisé Renaissance will be interested by the report 
that 1 have received from the architect of 
experiment—the building of a small-holder’s house and steading 
at Newlands Corner.—I am, Sir, &c., J. Sr. Low Srracuey 


Sir, tollowed 


charge my 


ith 





| already dried out to the likeness of a 
| sandstone into which a nail 


In short, food con- | 


Last winter was not only | 


Newlands Corner, Merrow Downs, Guildford. 


“The whole of the Pisé walling has now been completed 
without a hitch of any sort, and to my entire satisfaction. 
True, the weather has been in our favour, and the walls have 
movota, close-grained 
riven with difficulty. 
and 


hv 


an only be d 

for the walls has been dug from 
around the building. that th has 

carting whatever and practically no wheeling. 

A man and a boy—an invalided-ont R.A.M.C. sergeant 
his son—have done the whole of the walling with occasional 
help in the shifting and setting of the shuttering.. The whois 
work of excavating and building took just under a month 
400 man-hours, to be exact, both men receiving a shilling un 
hour as unskilled labourers 

The whole of the outer 
room, parlour, three bedrooms, scullery, 
pram and cyele space, coalhole and E.C 
completed for £20 (twenty poun 
| less than one-tenth the cost of 
brickwork. 

All the rooms are of the areas laud 
Agriculture as desirable for the houses of smail-h %, 

t standara 
strictly to be allowed 
now being 
e Hal! 
or the 
three 


siate 


within 


been 


The earth 
immediately 


so ere 


and 


Us of a ¢ ontaining livimg 
bathroom irder, 
have thus been 
at considerably 
ing on 


is that is 


the same amount of wal 


duwn b 


their cubic content is considerably in excess oi 
A matter of a pound or two ought 
the use and wear of the 
despatched elsewhere for the erect: 2 Pisé Vi 
A bricklayer has been in attendance for 
foundations (6 inches merete, 3 feet 
ceurses of brickwork two courses 
damp-course and one the } 
stacks, and the laying of the earth-blocks 1 
These blocks, rammed in moulds 18 inches by 9 
| 9 inches, have been made on the site and work out at about 


¢ 


| $d. each. They are equal in bulk to twelve ordinary bricks, 


shuttering, which is 
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which with haulage to the site and the extra labour in laying 
would have cost a great deal more. 

The corner-pier to the veranda has been censtructed in blocks 
ef rammed chalk; but though an admirable piece of masonry, 
it has not proved an economical expedient owing to the cost 
of raising, transporting, and pulverizing the chalk. 

The roofing-in has unfortunately been delayed by the difficulty 
ef procuring a carpenter, but the walls are adequately pro- 
tected, pending his coming, by strips of reofing-felt supported 
on cross sticks and weighted down with bricks and flints. 

Such flints as we required for concrete and path-making 
were screened from the Pi-é earth—but otherwise the sieve was 
little used. 

Had we been a little more particular in this respect, T have 
no doubt but that we might have papered to the Pisé walls 
direct, without any plastering at all. 

As it is, the surface of the walls is dead smooth over the 
greater part—but here and there there are small pock-marks 
due to the presence of stones next the shuttering. 

For plastering, such small irregularities are of course an 
advantage as providing a good key. 

The pitch and gravel damp-course that you suggested has 
been tried on one section of the boundary wall, and looks 
like being effective, though I am not yet convinced of its 
economy ‘as against tarred-felt. 

As a result of our experience with this trial building, IT am 
having various mechanical appliances constructed or adapted 
that will, I believe, still further reduce the cost of Pisé 
building. add to its strength and density, and greatly increase 
the rate of construction. CroucgH WituiaAms-E. iis. 

August 25th, 1919.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
———s 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
eften more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) mii teniiede 

THE “TIMES” AND IRELAND. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHE “ Specrator.’’] 

fin Centra stultitiam frustra—against stupidity even the 
gods fight in vain. And the first thought of the Irish Loyalist 
en reading almost every other day a ponderous “ leader ” in 
the newspaper which he used to admire advocating concessions 
to disloyalty—nay, inculeating such concessions as a_ high 
Imperial duty—is that the world is indeed crumbling, and 
that there is something in the old gibe of the Nationalist 
politicians about the incurable stupidity ef “the English.” 
What, we ask ourselves, does the Times want? Why does it 
wiite—of course, in its own inimitable grand manner—the 
ionguage of the Manchester Guardian and the Daily News? 
Why dees it now accept all the shibboleths, such as Irish 
rationality, War Office malignity, military tyranny, reasonable 
Irish claims, new standards of political values, which it has 
exposed so trenchantly in the past? Why does it clamour for 
a) immediate constructive policy, by which it means the 
handing over of loyalists in Ireland to the disloyal elements? 
Why does it appear to think that it would be better to impose 
its own scheme. which has been damned by every party in 
Trelond, than to carry on the old and tried policy which it 
has supported for a century ? Have the circumstances 
changed 2? Or is the Times, in its furious campaign against 
the Prime Minister, simply goading him on to those Constitu- 
tional experiments with Ireland which have been the ruin of 
every Minister who has meddled with them, in the hope that 
Mr. Lloyd George may break himself on this rock, after 
avoiding, with such adroitness, so many others? 

In the cloud of verbiage it is impossible to discover the 
reasens for the change of view. There is the old gag that this 
is a golden opportunity, which must not be missed, for settling 
the Irish question. Readers of the Daily News know that 
this golden opportunity has arisen about every six months 
for the last thirty years; if nothing is done, it is safe to say 
that it will recur again every six months for the next 
generation. 

The peculiar stupidity of the Times is shown by the moment 
it adopts to push as a golden opportunity what it calls 
* reasonable Irish claims,” and to annex the Daily News cliché. 
For the time when seventy-three Irish Members put forward a 
elaim to an Irish Republic as an irreducible minimum is 
hardly an opportunity not to be missed for giving them 
something which they do not want--and for threatening with 
bell, book, and candle the loyal Irish who see that even what 
the Times offers with such a grand gesture would be destruction 
to Imperial interests in Ireland, while it would be no manner 
of use in settling the Irish question. 

It is true that the Irish Dominion League go about saying 
that the Sinn Feiners do not mean what they say, that they 
will take much less than a Republic; in other words, that the 
persons who would contro! the future destinies of Ireland are 
deliberately forswearing themselves, and therefore that it is 





quite safe to hand over to them the fullest power's—surely 
the least complimentary attitude to the fathers of a new naticn 
which has ever been sericusly put forward! 

It is true that the Irish Statesman, the organ of the 
Dominien League (edited of course by an Englishman, as may 
be seen by the absence of split infinitives), explains that it j: 
quite safe to hand over the control of tariffs and trade to the 
new nation, because it would never dream of a tariff against 
Great Britain—but that such control is necessary because it 
would conciliate “ national” sentiment. 

It is true that the young lions of the Daily News who write 
furious articles about the “brutal militarism” and the 
“Prussian jackboot ” in Ireland do not really believe that 
the patient, friendly English or Scottish lads who stand wit} 
“fixed bayenets ” (horrible thought) between howling mohs of 
Nationalists and Sinn Feiners, receiving the stones which 
these patriots mean for each other, are the least like the 
Prussians in Belgium; the Daily News man would probably 
be quite indignant with a French journalist who made the 
accusation, 

But all these things, the Irish Dominion League, the Irish 
newspapers, the Radical journalists, are part of the great 
system of humbug which prevails in Ireland. There is an 
expressive word in Irish, Rameis, which means nonsense- 
wordy nonsense—and every one in Ireland takes these cam- 
paigners at their proper value. Unfortunately the Times has 
taken it all seriously—really believes that the Government of 
Ireland is pure militarism, swallows all the stories of outrages 
by the military, and the parading of tanks and aeroplanes; iy 
short is, as we say in Ireland, “ very English ”’ about it all. 

There is nothing new about the attitude, but the Times has 
hitherto been kept on intelligent lines as regards Ireland by 
being in touch with men that know the meaning of Rameis, 
and hew to value Irish stories. Credulity is a pleasant virtue 
in the young, and even the great Canning at the age cf twenty 
could write: ‘If the Government mean rather to resist than 
tov concede anything [he is talking of Catholic Emancipation 
and writing in 1792], then indeed Ireland is lost to us; for a 
garrison Government, such as we have there at present, cannet 
in these days subsist long.”’ 

If the Times, which is saying exactly the same thing in 
1919, were twenty years old there would be some excuse for it. 
But it is old enough to know better, old enough to have read 
and absorbed the history of Ireland, to be able to profit by the 
lessons of that history, instead of deliberately disregarding them 
It might learn many lessons from the above extract from 
Canning’s letter. First, that it is a mistake to be frightened 
at names—we continued garrison Government after 1792 and 
we have not lost Ireland—as a writer in the Times pointal 
out, there is no better training-ground in the United Kingdom, 
and our young troops must be trained somewhere. Second, that 
it is not necessary always to be “ doing something ” in Ireland. 
The young Canning thought that something must be done 
about Catholic Emancipation in 1792, and nothing was done 
till 1829—in which time the population of Ireland nearly 
doubled. Third, that when you ‘do do” something to con- 
ciliate your enemies in Ireland, you do not conciliate them. 
Catholic Emancipation was to bind England and Ireland in 
indissoluble bonds, so it was promised. As soon as it was 
given, a new grievance arose and the concession was forgotten. 
Fourth, that the theory of the Nationalist historians, that 
Ireland was “ independent ” under Grattan’s Parliament, was 
not accepted in England at the time. Canning, at any rate, 
a rising young politician, held that Ireland’ belonged te 
England and was kept down by a garrison. Above all, let 
the Times seriously ask itself whether a “settlement” 
imposed by force against the wishes of all sections of opinion 
ia Ireland is, in the first place, in accord with those democratic 
ideas which it now has so much at heart; and whether such a 
solution differs in principle from that militarism which it 
ebjects to. The only difference its solution would make would 
be that the military oppression would be exercised in favour 
of the enemies of England in Ireland and against her friends. 

On the whole, the conclusion is that the Times is merely 


| using the Irish question as a stick to beat the Government. 


Otherwise, why advocate a “ just, nay, generous,’’ treatment 
of Ireland, which would cost at least fifty millions, and rail 
furiously against the Government for its extravagance in 
proposing to raise the salaries of five Ministers from £2,000 
to £5,000 per annum?—I am, Sir, &c., IrtsH LoyAList. 





SINN FEIN AND SILENT WORSHIP. 
{To tne Epiton or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 


Sir,—In your notice of Silent Worship: the Way of Wonder 


; You mention that the author, Miss L. Violet Hodgkin, “ thinks 


that it may open a way to religious union,” and quote her as 
saying :— 

“The fact may r t be generally known that in the spring ef 
1918, when the bitterness of feeling among different sections ef 
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Irishmen had reached a degree unparalleled for centuries, 
Nationalists, Orangemen, and Sinn Feiners were all able to meet 
together in the cathedral of St. Patrick at Dublin for an hour 
of silent worship. In silence the underlying unity prevailed, 
although any spoken words might have shattered the assembly 
into irreconcilable fragments. 

This was the last thing I read in my Spectator. Then almost 
the first thing I read next was this from a delightful but 
« ynofficial ” “ history of the war ” entitled Quoth the Raren, 
i He, We. “dG. M.,” just published by Messrs. 
Methuen :— 

“National day of intercession in all belligerent countries, 
each calling for particular blessing of Heaven on its arms.” 
The date is not given, but it seems to have been about the time 
of the Irish prayer-meeting referred to.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Cynxicvs. 


and 





BESANT AND INDIAN REFORM. 
(To THe Epitos or THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Siz,—I think it necessary to point out to your readers on the 
subject of Indian Reforms that these are being supported by 
individuals whose name and personality should be reviewed 
with the greatest circumspection. 

Mrs. Besant is a leader among such individuals. She 
the wife of an excellent Church of England vicar (a brother 
of the well-known novelist). After sixteen years of married 
life she parted from Mr. Besant and the Anglicanism which 
She joined forces with Bradlaugh. 
At the age of fifty she had a new departure. She went to India 
and preached a strange system of theosophy. She had learnt 
it from Mme. Blavatzky, whose fame, connected with discover- 
ing teacups in the ground at fashionable tea-parties, and 
influencing Mr. Sinnett, of the Pioneer, was investigated and 
Committee I think, the Society for 


MRs. 


was 


she had hitherto professed. 


reported on by a ot, 
l’sychical Research. 

In India her eloquence, ready to be poured out in public 
meetings (which are her strong point), gained her many strong 
followers among people so impressionable as the Indians. She 
became the President of the National Congress, a very strange 
po-t to he held by an English lady. This fact alone gives one 
furiously to think. Imagine the leader of a national canse 
in India being an Englishwoman, and judge therefore of the 
genuineness the Some people say that she 
gained her po-ition by running down her fellow-countrymen, 
There is nothing in India easier than this method, nor any 
more absolutely certain of extreme popularity. Fortunately 
it has been very rarely resorted to by people of English 
blool. Were this form of public action freely practised, it 
would be the death-knell of English rule in India. 

The real Indian have found Mrs. 
Besant, and actvally have the courage to say that they will 
not have her for an ally in their projects. At her meetings in 
England Indian chairmen—men like Lord 
hound prote-t against one-sided statements. Hlow 
people like Mr. C. H. Roberts, the young, ex- 
Under-Secretary of State for India, who is to be seen at her 
Ireetings, can stand her, pas-es comprehension. 

In this ridiculous, theatrical business there stands out the 
amazing fact, as I am credibly informed, that the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report was submitted to Mrs. Besant for criticism 
hefore it was published. And further it is reported that even 
she was shocked at the extreme character of the Report. 

Ichabod! Ichabod! How have we fallen since the days of 
a John Stuart Mill representing the India Office. If only we 
had a Sir Alfred Lyall to help the Joint Committee in their 


of movement. 


leaders of opinion out 


her Sinha—feel 


to her 


enthusiastic 


labours, time would not be wasted on elementary caste 
questions, 

Many people, including old Indians, say: It is now a time 
to do something drastic; we do not understand the:e 


my-terious Indian reforms, but India has been loyal, and we 
feel that concessions should be made. They are to be passed 
hy Parliament, and therefore are probably safe. To whom 
I -hould reply: the recommended in 
Appointment Committee’s Report. Make such alterations as 


Give concessions the 
the Morley reforms, judged by experience, seem io require, 
aad for the rest present a firm front to the agitators. Act in 
the same way as Sir John Shore, afterwards Lord Teignmouth, 
acted in settling a crisis in Oudh. Lord Teignmouth neither 
feared assassination nor the shock to the British power that 
such an event would have caused. Let me briefly remind you 
of the story, 


Lord Teignmouth, an Harrovian, an Indian civilian, lived in 


fangs] ‘ ; ' oii 
rengal all his days, and was Governor-General from 1793 to 
7a5 T . > 

95. The Nawab of Oudh died suddenly, and the succession 


of hi 


+ reputed son, Vizier Ali, was ratified according to rule. 


jut Lord Teignmouth subsequently received information,” 
shman the historian, “of Vizier Ali's spurious birth 
and violent character, and from that feeling of conscientious- 
conduct, 


savs Mar 


hess Wint ' : : 
waich had always guided his proceeded to 





Lucknow to investigate the case. He then learnt that Vizier Ali 
was not even the son of the late Nawab and that the successioa 
belonged of right to a brother of the Nawab’s, Sadat Ali.” 
After full inquiry, Lord Teignmouth determined to remove 
Vizier Ali and to appoint Sadat Ali. He camped close to turbu- 
lent Lucknow, with its 800,000 inhabitants. He was exposed 
to no little peril from Vizier Ali, who was surrounded by bands 
of desperate men who openly talked of assassinating Lord 
Teignmouth. Lord Teignmouth maintained the utmost calm- 
ness and composure, and his conduct exhibited a pattern of 
courage and resolution. Finally he triumphed, and Sadat Ali 
got the throne. The Revolution was hailed by the Indians as 
an act of justice, and the general feeling in Oudh was that 
“the right had come to the rightful.” Mr. Montagu should 
take his courage in both hands and act in the same way. 

The present writer has himself volunteered to give evidence 
before the Joint Committee to show that the Indian Civil 
Service cannot be thrown over as Mr. Montagu proposes, and 
that all his hopes in faney Constitutions are illusory. Presi- 
dent Grant, after visiting India, is reputed to hase said that 
the Indian Civil Service is the eighth wonder of the world. 
This is, of course, exaggeration, but, stung by the tone in which 
I had heard Mr. Montagu in the House of Commons speak of 
that Service, by the freely expressed indignation of old Indian 
friends, and especially by the despair of the young serving 
generation, [ wrote out my qualifications as a witness, such as 
special work in India and the headship of the Calcutta Munici- 
pality, and service in England on the London School Board and 
the Education Committee of the L.C.C. 

The Joint Committee have been most polite to me. 
say they were very anxious to have me as a witness before 
them. My evidence in their opinion would be of great interest 
and value. But for certain reasons they could not call me. 

Now, Sir, I have always held that Mr. Montagu should not 
have been a member of the Joint Committee. I can only con- 
jecture what has passed, but I surmise that his influence 
has been against me, and that he has no intention of 
letting views such as mine get a hearing. Haman suffered from 
megalomania and had a great fall. Mr. Montagu might with 
advantage take a hint from Haman.—I am, Sir, &c., 


They 





The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. Geratp Ritcaré. 
THE UKRAINE AND EUROPE, 
{Yo tHe Epitor or tHE “ Spectator.’’] 


Sirn,—That Bolshevism did not get a lasting foothold in Hun- 
gary—thus limiting that contagious disease to Russia alone— 
is entirely due to the Ukraine nation. Those indeed who had 
the opportunity of watching closely the political trend of events 


on the spot knew that, having regard to the unfavourable 
geographical position of the present State of Hungary, 
Bolshevism, unless united with Russia, could not succeed in 


maintaining its existence there. Both Hungarian and Russian 
Bolsheviks were therefore striving every nerve in order to 
induce the Kast Galician population to establish a Soviet 
Government for the purpose of linking Hungary to Russia. 
Stanislaviy and industrial centres became the 
foci of Bolshevik machinations. It was rumoured that 
the German Government was on the point of following the 
policy adopted by Count Karolyi, of handing over the reins of 
Ciovernment to the Spartacists, and that the only stipulation 
of surrender made was that the Bolshevik line must extend 
directly from Petrograd to Budapest. Germany then turning 
Bolshevik, Vienna, of course, would be forced to follow nolens 
rolens. Vor the purpose of achieving said aim, large amounts 
of French, English, Russian, and Rumanian moneys were 
freely spent in East Galicia—but all in vain. The Ukrainian 
Government remained firm and tcok all necessary precautions 
to defeat their efforts. In this respect, it must also be noted 
that the entire population—Jew and Gentile alike—was heart 
and hand for the unqualified support of the Government in 
carrying out successfully its difficult task. Indeed, the Bol- 
shevik agents left without having effected their object. Imme- 
diately after their departure followed a great attack by the 
Russian Bolsheviks, headed by more than two thousand Hun- 
garians. However, the brave Ukrainian Army of Fast Galicia 
prevented the Russian Bolsheviks from joining the Hungarians. 
Although inferior in numbers, the said Army sacrificed itself 


Indeed, other 


even 


in the same way as at the beginning of the war the “ Con- 
temptible ” British Army sacrificed itself so nobly in the 
West. Indeed, it defeated the Hungarians, forced them te 


surrender near Pidvolochivsk, and the dangerous situation was 
saved. So sure was Lenin of the success of his troops that two 


days prior to the attack he informed Bela Kun by wireless 


to the effect that the Ukrainian Government was arrested, 
Stanislaviv and the oilfields of Borislaviv were in the hands of 
the Soviet, and Bolshevism would soon seize the whole >of 


for the second time, has Providence chosen ths 
sacrifices in order to save 


Europe. Thus, 
Ukrajnian nation to make heavy 
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Europe, but unfortunately each time those sacrifices entailed 
disastrous consequences to the country itself. In the mediaeval 
period, the Ukraine stemmed the tide of Tartar nomadic 
tribes pouring into Europe from the plains of Asia. Through 
those invasions, however, the Ukraine, much weakened, fell a 
prey to Poland afterwards. And nowadays the Ukrainian 
Army, in thwarting the Bolsheviks in their designs, saved 
humanity from complete destruction. It is not difficult to 
imagine what might have happened in Europe had the Bol- 
sheviks really succeeded in carrying out their plan. In those 
fierce combats with the Bolsheviks thousands of Ukrainians 
shed their life-blood on behalf of humanity, but by no means 
in order to hand over their native land to the Poles afterwards. 

It is therefore indisputable that Europe owes the Ukraine 
n deep debt of gratitude. For that reason the latter enter- 
tained high hopes that her aspirations would obtain moral and 
material support. But unfortunately the Ukrainian nation, 
lacking thorough organization abroad, those important facts 
were not fully appreciated, and its enemies availed themselves 
of the favourable opportunity of levelling the lowest charges 
against same, by declaring that the Ukrainian Government is 
heing composed of Bolsheviks and its Army of Bolshevik 
bandits.—I am, Sir, &c., Josern Marevtres (B.Sc.) 

8 Kensington Mansions, S.W. 5. 





THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

{To tHe Eprron or tHe “ Spectaror.’’] 
S1r,-I have not yet had the pleasure of reading Mrs. Webster’s 
siudy of the French Revolution, but, to judge from the most 
interesting review of it which appears in last week’s Spectator, 
it conveys a message urgently needed at the present time. A 
rather indiscriminate approval of that great and terrible move- 
ment has been fashionable ever since Carlyle lent his lurid but 
misleading pen to its glorification. Carlyle, living himself very 
comfortably in settled times, enjoyed a vicarious reputation as 
the supporter of revolutionary movements in centuries other 
than his own. He was the slave of that inverted snobbery which 
ean believe no good of a King (unless indeed he happens to be 
an unserupulous autocrat like Frederick the Great), which sees 
romething contemptible in all obedience to authority and in 
submission to the claims of loyalty and duty, something intrinsi- 
cally praiseworthy in turbulence and bitter self-aessertion. So 
the legend was evolved that the French Revolution was in itself 
noble and sublime, that it produced a race of men supreme in 
the art of government, and that it did much for the develop- 
ment of the world. The most striking thing about the Revolu- 
tion was its colossal ineptitude. Neither the National Assembly, 
the Constituent Assembly, the Legislative Assembly, nor the 
Cenvention were ever able to master the very elements of 
decent government. The proceedings of these bodies were 
childish and amateurish to a degree. Their meetings were often 
mere orgies of tawdry rhetoric and sickening sentimentality. 
From the very beginning they tolerated the most disgraceful 
outrages of the mob on individuals, not because they approved 
of them, but because they were too cowardly to protest. The 
Revolution did not even become a great military and destruc- 
tive force till it had passed suecessively beneath the control of 
an oligarchy, a Consulate, and an Empire; that is, till it had 
surrendered every principle fer which it stood. Then indeed it 
became efficient, drenched the world with blood and tears, and 
brought upen France invasion and defeat. Mirabeau is the 
greatest of its leadere, yet he was a man whose private life was 
disgraceful, a plagiarist who declaimed other men’s speeches, 
a Revolutionary leader who secretly received money from the 
Court and spent it in senseless self-indulgence. His greatest 
title to fame is that he toiled unceasingly to curb the mad 
excesses of the democracy, and to return to some of those 
traditional principles of home and foreign policy which it was 
the one aim of his colleagues to overthrow. The Revolution 
was the apotheosis of self-contradiction. It stood for Liberty— 
and every citizen had to carry about with him a carte de sireté 
to he produced on demand under pain of being dragged before 
the Revolutionary Tribunal; for Equality—and poor priests, 
who for conscience’ sake refused to take an oath approving of 
the spoliation of the Church, were brutally massacred; for 
Fraternity—and its own favourite children, Danton, Des- 
moulins, Robespierre, were dragged mercilessly to an ignomini- 
ous death, The Revolution set out to overthrow Kings, and it 
ended by seating its Own sons, now become, in the jargon of 
the time, ‘ reactionaries ”’ but efficient rulers, on half the 
thrones of Europe. 

Certain writers are fond of maintaining that the excesses of 
the French Revolution were something accidental and exterior 
*% it. Really they were of its very essence. The plain truth 
is that in three years it inflicted more human misery, agony, 
und suffering than the old régime had done in the past 200 
years. The pre-Revolution Government was far from perfect, 


bit its sins have been grossly exaggerated. All modern histeyians 





ee _) 
are obliged to admit that the French peasant was better 
off, better educated, better treated, than his brothers in the 
rest of Europe. When the Bastille fell only six or seven prisoners 
were discovered, all of whom seem to have been incarcerated 
for excellent reasons. But the foolish exclamation of Fox—that 
incurable political sentimentalist—still rings down the ages, 
The sombre walls of the Bastille in all its long history never 
witnessed a darker or more bloody deed than the massacre of jts 
faithful defenders and the treacherous murder of the Governor, 
De Launay. The whole history of the ancien régime can produce 
nothing to equal in horror the September massacres, the Terror, 
the noyades of Nantes, the butchery of the Glaciére at Avignon, 
or the slaughter of 150 priests in the Convent des Carmes. 

I agree with your reviewer that it is an error to underrate 
Mr. Morse Stephens’s French Revolution. It is a fine and 
laborious piece of research. The author was far too honest 9 
man to minimize or withhold the facts. But he too had deeply 
embedded in his mind the idea that a Constitutionalist musi 
defend the Revolution, and it is interesting to notice to what 
a desperate casuistry he was often driven. Take this passage 
on the September massacres: “ There is an apology for the 
great Revolutionary leaders, who ought to have interfered, but 
who yet confidently believed the death of a thousand poor 
creatures who were foully murdered in the prisons of Paris 
would pave the way for a stronger and more glorious France.” 
On these lines of course the vilest deeds in history could 
always be defended. The coming glory of France was, I 
suppose, the rise of the Napoleonic Empire, with its supreme 
contempt for all moral and international law. What a price 
to pay for such an end! 

So in our own time it is no doubt some sincere, though con- 
fused, recollection of the teaching of Carlyle that led many of 
us to view with equanimity the murder of the most humane 
and constitutionally minded ruler that Russia ever possessed, 
to lend a too ready ear to the manufactured calumny that he 
and the Empress intended to betray the Allies, and to refrain 
from protest when a British Government proposed to enter 
into negotiations at Prinkipo with men whose hands were 
reeking with the blood of their fellow-citizens and wet with 
the unavailing tears of women and children. We can only 
hope it will not lead us to stain our national honour by 
abandoning to outrage, torture, and death the hapless people 
of Archangel, whose piteous appeal has just been issued to the 
world.—I am, Sir, &c., P. E. Roserts. 

Worcester College, Oxford. 





NATIONALIZATION AND THE LIQUOR TRADE. 

{To tHe Environ or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Mr. Batty’s letter is an extraordinary mixture of analo 
gies. He, in the first instance, invites us to “try the experi- 
ment of substituting intoxicants where coal is mentioned” in 
Mr. Justice Sankey’s Report, and tells us very rightly that 
“the result is remarkable.” He himself, however, reserves a 
second string to his bow. He substitutes “‘ intoxicants” when 
it suits his purpose, and when it does not he substitutes 
“temperance.” ‘If coal,” says Mr. Batty, “ be a ‘ principa! 
national asset’ so is’”—not drink, but—‘‘ temperance”; am 
yet a few lines further on he substitutes not “‘ temperance” but 
“the liquor monopoly,” which he says “‘ can only be dealt with 
by ‘ paying just compensation to the owners,’” and so on 
through his letter. 

Mr. Batty is driven to this course because he knows perfectly 
well that there is no analogy between coal and intoxicants, as 
he practically admits towards the close of his letter; nor is 
there any real analogy between the nationalization of the Coal 
Trade and the nationalization of the Liquor Traffic, or, as our 
American friends term it, the “‘ Booze Business.” This is 
made more clear if we take, for example, Mr. Lloyd George's 
description of coal in his speech on Monday week, and, adopting 
Mr. Batty’s suggestion, substitute “drink ” for “ coal ” in the 
Premier's references. Here is the passage with that change 
made :— 

“Take [drink], which enters into almost every production 
and manufacture. There can be no more serious blow at the 
business and trade of this country than the diminution in the 
output of [drink]. Our trade depends more upon [drink] than 
upon any other commodity. It fetches food and raw materials, 
and it pays for them. Where there is a diminution in 
the production of [drink] it means food and raw materials 
must go up in price; it means our shipping will be hit, and 
our international trade will be ruined. There can be no more 
serious fact in the whole of our international trade than the 
depression in the [drink] output.” 


Such a substitution, in its obvious absurdity, only emphasizet 
the essential contrast between coal and drink. What is true 
of one cannot be true of the other. Coal is a helper; drink is 
a hinderer— the Trade that burdens every other trade.” 
Coal increases the efficiency of the national machine; drink 
notoriously diminishes it. 
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Mr. Batty, quoting Mr. Justice Sankey, says that “ the object 
to be arrived at under State ownership is ‘national co-ordina- 
tion of effort in respect of the production of the national 
asset.’” Mr. Batty does not substitute drink here for coal— 
but temperance, because in such a connexion drink would be 
absurd; but Mr. Batty cannot have it both ways. He is advo- 
cating the nationalization of drink, not of temperance, and you 
cannot promote temperance by selling drink, even if your 
customers, as at Carlisle, drink it sitting on chairs which have 
the Royal monogram “G.R.” upon them. 


There are, of course, great industries which are at present 
under public control, or which might with some show of 
reason be brought under such control. All these industries 
are essential to the social and commercial well-being of a 
present-day community; and so essential that the profits derived 
from them practically amount to a tax on living and business. 
They expand much more by reason of the expansion of the 
nation than by the skill of the trader, and it is therefore not 
unnatural that the unearned increment, and the means for 
securing it, should be claimed for the State. The Liquor 
Traffic confers no benefit of any kind on the community. The 
manufacture of drink diminishes the national assets. It is not 
the conversion of the useless or less useful into the more useful 
—as in the coal trade; it is the transformation of the useful 
into the useless or dangerous. All materials and all labour 
employed in it are worse than wasted. The gross revenue or 
profits derived from it yield no net revenue—the cost of collec- 
tion, the loss of human life, health, happiness, efficiency, and 
useful labour far outweighs any apparent gain. As Mr. 
Asquith eaid last autumn— 

“There were businesses, some of which had been placed under 

Government control during the war, which might rightly, and 
probably would, be acquired and carried on by the State. But 
this business was not a business of that character; it was a 
business the owning and carrying on of which as a business the 
State should not touch with its finger-tips.” 
Mr. Batty rightly deprecates the “ political interference ” con- 
nected with the Liquor Trade, but my reading of the events 
of the past two or three years convinces me that the pressure 
which has led to the present lifting of the sluices and con- 
sequent outpouring of drink has come quite as much from 
certain well-known agitators as from the Trade. The present 
Government would not have yielded less, but probably more, 
readily if the traffic had been nationalized, whilst the possi- 
bility of a Government in straits using its control of the State 
liquor-shops for indirect electoral objects cannot be ignored by 
students of recent methods of political propaganda, to say 
nothing of electoral pressure by the vast army of employees in 
the Trade. 

Mr. Batty says that “ the liquor monopoly can only be dealt 
with by ‘ paying just compensation to the owners,’” as Mr. 
Justice Sankey’s Report proposes should be done in the matter 
of coal. The cases are not on all fours, but, apart from that, 
Mr. Batty has forgotten that we have had a war. I venture to 
believe that no freely elected Parliament will henceforth allow 
the so-called “ vested interests’ of the Trade to stand in the 
way of desired Temperance Reform. The Trade has forfeited 
by its war record the sympathy of the nation, and when so 
many businesses, which have heretofore benefited the nation, 
have been sacrificed on the altar of national necessity, it is 
very unlikely that a suffering and impoverished nation will 
consent to pay vast, or any, sums for the right to cancel a 
monopoly, grossly abused by its holders, in a trade where the 
monopoly is its own compensation. The example of the United 
States cannot be encouraging to the Trade. Prohibition across 
the Atlantic has never been subject to compensation; for 
American law says that you do a man no wrong when you 
deprive him of the power to use his property for noxious 
purposes, 


Mr. Batty “deplores the attitude of indiscriminate opposi- 
tion which the United Kingdom Alliance officially maintains ” 
to nationalization. If by the use of the word “ official ” he 
means to suggest that the Alliance as a body does not support 
the public declaration of its officers, it is quite easy for him 
to test the question again as he did two years ago when the 
General Council—even after hearing Mr. Batty’s arguments at 
great length—by a vote of over 500 to 7 rejected his proposals. 
Mr. Batty must bring more logical arguments than heretofore 
if he hopes to induce the United Kingdom Alliance to revoke 
its foundation principle that 
= the traffle in intoxicating liquors, as common beverages, is 
inimical to the true interests of individuals, and destructive 
to the order and welfare of society, and ought, therefore, to 
be prohibited.” 

—I am, Sir, &., 
The United Kingdom Alliance, 
1 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


Grorce LB. Wiuson. 





THE EXCHANGE PROBLEM. 
(To ras Eprtor or tHe “ Specraros.”’] 
Stz,—For thirty years past, while our exchanges with 
800,000,000 af Asiatics have followed the route of the Gadarene 
swine, the Spectator has allowed an occasional squeal to be 
heard from a few of the submergers. Look at our experience 
of the exchange of the Shanghai tael. From purchasing our 
sovereign (and thus our goods) with 3 taels pre-1873, the cost 
of the sovereign in taels rose to 8, and has now in three years 
reverted to 3 taels (60jd. an ounce silver). With silver at its 
new exchange rate Asia can far more than compensate our 
trades for the war-shrink in Europe’s demand for our goods. 
Next I pray you mark the wonderful object-lesson of the last 


few weeks. The sterling exchange on New York has fallen 
from its normal four dollars eighty-seven cents for the 


sovereign to at most four dollars eleven cents—say 16 per cent. 
by contrast with the Asiatic fall of 60 per cent. In the calcium 
light of the trade returns cabled to-day (August 25th) to the 
Daily Telegraph by their able New York correspondent, judge 
of what has happened in forty years to Europe’s exports to 
and imports from Asia :— 

“American exports are only $570,000,000 for July, nearly 

$350,000,000 less than in June; while imports were the largest 
in the history of the country, reaching a value of $345,000,000, 
or $50,000,000 greater than in June.” 
If a fall of 16 per cent. has results so remarkable as this, 
there is much to be said for our view that the whole social 
uplift of the white race has been aborted or transferred to Asia 
by “‘cheap silver ’”’—by silver deliberately cheapened in our 
Western Legislatures. I admit, of course, that America’s ex- 
ports have been trapped by the fall in quite other exchanges 
than sterling—for example, the franc and the lira—but that 
does not reduce the value of the object-lesson of which we have 
for forty years so blindly disregarded every warning. 

The Yokohama Chamber of Commerce in 1894 memorialized 
the London Chamber: the concluding words are these :— 

* Already under the influence of cheap silver a large pro- 
portion of the trade east of Suez is finding for itself new 
channels which will gredually be closed to Western com- 
petition.” 

“Cheap silver,” as De Laveleye declared, “is the bed oa 
which Free Trade died.” Free I'rade involved fixed exchange. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Moreton Frewen, 

Brede Place. 








TOE FOREST OF DEAN COAL-MINES. 
(To tHe Eprror or THe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—Your correspondent blames the Government for the bad 
houses of the coal-miners in the Forest of Dean. He says that 

“* Where the State is owner no improvemenis can be expected 
from a bureaucratic Government, which cannot be expected to 
take large views of its responsibility as landowner for the im- 
provement of the social and moral conditions of the popula- 
tion.” 
But so far as the Forest of Dean is concerned he is wrong, 
and if he will inquire he will find that the majority of the 
coal-mivers live on their own freeholds. A few years ago 
the Parliamentary Register for Dean Forest showed that 
among the mining population thers were more voters on the 
Ownership List than on the List of Occupiers.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Lapworth, near Birmingham. H. K. Hupsoy. 





A SCOTTISH ENABLING BILL. 
(To tHe Epiron or tHe “ Seectator.’’] 
Smr,—The letter of Dr. G. Mitchell in your last issue must 
convey an entirely false impression to English readers. The 
Church with which the Church of Scotland is seeking reunion, 
and which your correspondent describes contemptuously as “ a 
body of Dissenters,”’ is the United Free Church of Scotland. 
(United Free Church is merely a convenient abbreviation.) 
She is the non-established half of the Church of Scotland. The 
two Assemblies meet every year at the same time on the same 
hill, separated only by a narrow Edinburgh street. They have 
the same Creed, the same Government, the same historical 
traditions, the same type of service. They work side by side in 
every corner of Scotland. To English eyes they are as like as 
two peas! And they both claim to represent “the ancient 
and historic Church of the proud old Kingdom of Scotland.” 
Unhappily, they were rent asunder in the last century by the 
question of patronage, which involved the larger question of 
the freedom of the Church in her own spiritual sphere. The 
disruption was largely due to the failure of the English Govern- 
ment to understand the fierce strength of Scottish idealism. 
Parliament endeavoured to repair the mistake forty years 
later by the abolition of patronage, but the legislation was too 
tardy at once to heal old wounds. Of recent years, however, 
the sister-Churches have drawn nearer and nearer, During 
the war the Theological Colleges have been conjoined; congre- 
gations have worshipped together; Foreign Missions have been 
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eombined; misunderstandings have melted away. Everything 
is ripe for a rebuilding of the National Zion on larger lines. 

The bitter and discourteous tone of your correspondent is 
now a quite rare exception. The Reconstruction proposals 
have been carried in both Assemblies with great enthusiasm 
and almost absolute unanimity. The leaders of the Church 
ef Seotland have shown a wise, statesmanlike spirit. So far 
from being “ dragged at the tail of a Dissenting body,” they 
have initiated and guided the whole Union movement. Their 
nim is to make the National Church of Scotland, in actual 
reality, not in ideal only, “ the Church of the whole Scottish 
nation.”” The United Church would even in the first instance 
embrace the vast majority of the Scottish people, and the 
Enabling Bill leaves room for union with any other Church 
which desired to unite at a later time. It would conserve the 
ancient alliance between Church and State, which has been so 
good for both, and yet leave the Church free in her own 
spiritual sphere. There can be no fear of clerical domination, 
for in the democratic Presbyterian Government laymen must 
always have an equality of votes, at least in every Church 
Court. Practical business men vigorously support the union 
hecause they see the woeful waste of men and resources caused 
by division. 

I have been a reader of the Spectator for forty years, and I 
am sure you will sympathize with a great effort to make a 
National Church more wide, liberal, and comprehensive.—I 

m, Sir, &e., UnIonIst. 





SUPPER OR PASSOVER. 
{To tHe Epitor or TKe “ Spectator.’’) 
fir,—If no one better qualified than 1 does so, will you allow 
me to protest against the Vicar of Seaford’s attempt to mis- 
Jead by writing of the origin of “ the Lord's own Service ”’ that 
“our Lord asked His Disciples when gathered for their evening 
meal. . °°? Even a well-instructed Sunday-school child should 
Know that the Last Supper was no mere ordinary evening 
meal, but a most solemn and moving religious service, the 
Passover, so that Jdersheim, learned in all Jewish rites, in 
Book V.. chap. x., of his Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, 
ean describe it as “a sacrifice,’ and give minute details with 
regard to the prescribed ritual. If this is remembered, the 
remainder of Canon Cremer's letter becomes meaningless.—I 
am, Sir, &e., J. J. Matioer. 
E. Allington Rectory, Devon. 





THE LATE LORD INVERCLYDE. 
{To THe Epitor or THE “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—The Burns family have long been associated with all 
social and philanthropic movements in the West of Scotland. 
The late Lord Inverclyde’s grandfather, Sir George Burns, 
born in the latter part of the eighteenth century, lived to be 
$7, and was closely identified with all the great reforms carried 
out by the late Lord Shaftesbury. Sir George Burns’s whole 
character was one of strength and gentleness. The expression 
en his face was full of happiness. He was succeeded by his 
son, Sir John Burns, who became the first Baron Inverclyde, 
and he was also a man of great character and power, one who 
did so much not only in the shipping world, but for the help 
#f his fellow-citizens. Both father and son were men who did 
all they could for others, and did it all through the love of 
Christ. The two sons of Lord Inverclyde who succeeded one 
another in the Peerage so quickly were both men of personality 
and capability. The traditions of the family were kept up in 
doing service for others, and the kindly relationship hetween 
employer and employed was very marked in these days of 
tliscontent. This feeling was displayed at the immense attend- 
ance at‘the funeral of the fourth Lord Inverclyde last week. 
Those who were present, you felt, had come to mourn for a 
real friend. All these four men had an intense love for the 
little church, built by Sir George Burns in memory of his 
wife, and they all lavished loving care on this church. All were 
buried there, within sound of the which each member 
of the Burns family loves so well, and which is such a great 
factor in their lives; and as the sea flows by, and the great 
hills stand around, and the setting sun makes a pathway of 
glory we think how they have crossed the bourne of earthly 
beauty to the land whither they have been called to a Higher 


sea 





Service. “ What we call ‘Death’ is not a descent but an 

ascent, not a halt but a progress—a progress to higher spheres 

and loftier duties.”—I am, Sir, &e., M. H. C. 
AIR-POLLUTION AND NATIONAL HEALTH. 


(To tee Eviyor of TRE “ SrecTator.”’] 
Sirn,—Your correspondent in his interesting and illuminating 
article on “ Air-Pollution and National Health’ cmitted to 


eall attention to one very disagreeable adjunct which con- 
tributes largely to the impurities in the air—in towns large 
and syall—and that is the desiccated horse-dung which blows 





s0 freely about almost the moment rain has ceased falling. It 
is worst, of course, in towns and cities like London, where wood- 
paved roads and asphalte quickly dry up and where the dung 
cannot get trodden in. This desiccated horse-dung has a de- 
cided partiality for one’s eyes, and doubtless also, to a much 
greater extent, for one’s mouth, though in the latter case it jg 
not perhaps so noticeable. We must swallow and breathe 
pecks of it! But few people seem to worry about it. The 
“ toleration ’’—indeed, I may say “the partiality ’"—of some 
people for dirt is phenomenal. It has come across me many 
times lately what a large field there is for the useful employ- 
ment of some of those who are out of work in cleaning up roads 
and public places. Passing through Edinburgh lately, I was 
filled with disgust to see the beautiful Prince’s Street Gardens 
littered from end to end with papers. What Goths! What 
Vandals! I could mention many other places which are a 
disgrace and eyesore to our so-called civilization. Verily we 
but slowly emerge from the state of savagedom, or shall | 
say animalism?—I am, Sir, &c., SCRUTATOR. 





THE MODIERATE PARTY. 
{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—I see from your advertising columns of August 23rd 
that an appeal is issued inviting the public to join the so-called 
Moderate Party. The third item of its programme is the con- 
fiscation of all property exceeding £100,000 in individual hands, 
If wholesale robbery of this kind (to be enforced by a penalty 
of two years’ hard labour for evasion) is moderation, what do 
the Extreme Party propose? A party founded on robbery will 
hardly appeal to honest men.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Thornton, Hallamgate Road, Sheffield. BerNarD Hopson, 





MADRAS AND LOUISBOURG. 

{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specraton.’’) 
Sir,—Among the reviews which appeared in your issue of June 
14th last was one upon Louisbourg from its Foundation to its 
Fall, 1715-1758, by J. S. McLennan. In it the reviewer makes 
the following curious statement regarding Madras :— 

* At the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, Louisbourg had to he given 
hack to France. This was a disappointment to New England, 
but the British Government were only too ready to agree to a 
general restoration of conquered colonies, including Madras to 
counterbalance Louisbourg, on condition that the French 
evacuated the Austrian Netherlands.” 

So far as Madras is concerned, the British Government never 
did any such thing, nor had they ever captured it from the 
French. Possibly the reviewer confuses Madras with the 
neighbouring French settlement of Pondicherry, which was 
thrice taken by the English and as many times restored. Asa 
matter of fact, the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle gave Madras back 
to the English East India Company in 1749. British connexion 
with Madras dates from 1639, when the Raja of Vijianagar gave 
a small plot of land to the East India Company. On March Ist, 
1649, their agents, Andrew Cogan and Francis Day, proceeded 
to erect a fortified factory “‘in or about Madraspatam,” at 
that epoch a small seaport town three miles to north of the 
walled Portuguese city of San Thomé di Meliapor. The English 
settlement rapidly increased in size and importance under the 
name of Fort St. George. In September, 1746, Fort St. George 
surrendered to a vastly superior French force commanded by 
de la Bourdonnais. Nicholas Morse was Governor at the time. 
He was a direct descendant of Cromwell, through the Pro- 
tector’s daughter, Bridget Ireton. In 1749 Fort St. George was 
restored to the English merchants, as agreed in the Treaty ef 
Aix-la-Chapelle. The French again besieged Fort St. George 
in 1758-59, but retired on the arrival of a British fleet under 
Admiral Pocock. A couple of years later Pondicherry was 
captured for the first time by the English. After the signing 
of the Treaty of Paris in 1763 it was restored to France, to- 
gether with all French possessions seized since 1749.—I am, Sir, 
&e., W. A. Newer, Lieut.-Colonel, Indian Army. 

Madras, July 24th. 





A TEXT FOR THE TIMES. 
[To tee Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—I think some of your clerical readers might like to be 
reminded of the following text as being so remarkably appre- 
priate a subject for sermons at the present time: ‘* The harvest 
truly is plenteous, but the labourers are few; Pray ye therefore 
the Lord of the harvest, that he will send forth labourers into 


his harvest” (St. Matthew, chap. ix., verses 37-38),--I am, 





Sir, &e., G. S. Du Cane. 
THE USES OF ADVERTISEMENT. 
[To THE Epitor or THE “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir.—In reference to your article “ The Uses of Advertise 


ment ” (August 9th), I thought the enclosed might interest you. 
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It is a copy of a bill ona Flee¢ Street hoarding.—I am,-Sir, &c., 
368 and 167 Fleet Street, E.C. 4. ALFRED SELL. 


“THE 
GERMANS 
are delighted 
at our labour troubles. They could not beat us 
at war. but they are already making plans to 
beat us in trade. 

If we don't get busy quickly they will get 
our place is the world market, and if they do 
that one dreads to think of the future of the 
children of this country. 


SEE THAT THEY DON’T BEAT US.” 





THE R.A.M.C. AND “RED CROSS MEN.” 
{To THe Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 

§rr,—So much is written about the “ Red Cross men” that I 
think it only fair to emphasize the fact that the R.A.M.C, are 
not British Red Cross Society men. The latter have done 
excellent work behind the lines at all times. As one of the 
R.AM.C., I have “ gone over” with “the poor boys,” sharing 
the dangers as a common soldier. So much is written about 
hospitals, hospital trains, &., that I think a word can be 
spared for those w ho, unarmed, were not conscientious objectors 
but merely Non-ComBATant SOLDIERS. 





ADOPTION: NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL. 
{To THe Epiror or re “ Srectator.’’) 

Sir,—The correspondence in your columns on the subject of 
the adoption of children is one of more than ordinary interest 
to me, since in my responsibility for the Women’s Social Work 
of the Salvation Army I have intimate acquaintance with the 
question. We have for years, like the Society whose appeal 
has provoked the correspondence, arranged through our 
“Children’s Aid Department ” for adoptions. 

The arguments advanced against the adoption of the “ un- 
wanted child ” are, I suggest, right, but up to a certain point 
only. It seems difficult to lay down any general rule. The 
merits of each case should have the most careful consideration— 
having regard to both mother and child. With respect to the 
child of the unmarried mother, I feel very strongly that only 
in special circumstances should her child be separated from 
her care and responsibility. Our experience extending over 
thirty years has taught us that the influence of the child upon 
the mother has been of untold gain to her. Better far, it 
seems to me, to assist her, if necessary, to keep it; and we 
have found that it is rarely a young mother having the 
responsibility for her child ever again brings an unwanted 
babe into the world. 

The married mother who has gone astray in the absence of 
her husband has made a special appeal to us in these last sal 
days. Frequently the husband has been unwilling to forgive 
the wrong unless the child be removed. Thus to prevent the 
catastrophe of a shattered home we have taken the little one 
and arranged for its adoption. In some cases the father has 
been honourable enough to make provision for it, although 
under the existing law he cannot be compelled to do so. 

Adoption should be resorted to only after the fullest con- 
fideration of the individual circumstances of the case. But 
ef course the poor little one should not in any case be permitted 
{o suffer further disability or hardship than that imposed by 
its unnatural advent into the world.—I am, Sir, &e., 
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[To THe Epitor oF tre “* Spectator.’’] 

** Inquirer,” instead of 
responding to my invitation to come to the offices of the 
National Adoption Society and examine the elaborate data 
dealing with cases as various and as complicated as human 
nature itself, has preferred to assert (on his own authority) 
that “it is to he hoped that when the illegitimate war hahies 
have been disposed of the Society will close down,” and that 
cases of legitimate children who are homeless can he dealt with 
“ privately or through existing agencies.” Were this the case, 
the National Adoption Society would not have into 
existence.—I am, Sir, e., JosEPHINE PLows-Day. 


Sirn—Your anonymous correspondent 


come 





HOOKING A KINGFISHER. 
{To tHe Enprtor or tHe ‘“ Specrator.’’) 
Str—A remarkable exploit of a small nephew of mine may 
interest your readers. Fishing for dace, and throwing his 
line behind a bush, he hooked and landed a kingfisher, which 
must have taken the fish just as he had it on the hook. He re- 
leased the bird, apparently none the worse.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Okchamplon, Deven. T. H. Ormston Pease. 





BLACKBIRDS V. CATS. 
[To tHe Epitor or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Str,—The interesting letter in your issue of August 2nd on 
blackbirds and cats recalls to my mind a somewhat simila 
incident which occurred to a friend of mine at Bexhill. One 
morning in the spring she heard loud and unusual sounds 
proceeding from the garden. On investigating the cause she 
discovered that her cat had seized and killed a hen blackbird 
and was gloating over her victim. But her triumph was short- 
lived, for in a few minutes the bird’s mate flew down, and, 
alighting on the head of the destroyer of its domestic happiness, 
pecked her furiously, at the same time uttering piercing cries 
of rage. The effect of this onslaught on the cat was remark- 
able. She seemed paralysed with fear, and crouched trembling 
during the whole time her punishment lasted—about ten 
minutes. When at last the bird, exhausted, flew away, the cat 
darted into the house and hid under a bed in one of the upper 
rooms. For several days afterwards she oould not be persuaded 
to enter the garden, and when at length she ventured che 
looked furtively round, and both on that occasion and when- 
ever she went into the garden in future was always on the 
watch for her injured and indignant enemy. If she caw o1 
heard him she invariably rushed terror-stricken into the house. 
Surely this must be a rare instance of fearlessness on the part 
of the bird towards its inveterate foe, and fear on the part of 
the cat towards a creature which it holds as a rule in contempt 
and looks upon as its rightful prey.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Frances Scrirrs. 
Grove Hill, Southborough Common, Kent. 








NON-BRAHMIN PROTESTS FROM INDIA. 

We have received the following telegrams from Madras :— 

“The Editor, The ‘Spectator,’ London.—Southern India 
Non-Brahmins resent Committee’s high-handed refusal hear 
their representatives, deputed at great expense, while dispro- 
portionately numerous Brahmin and Pro-Brahmin agitators 
heard.—The President, South Indian Liberal Federation.” 

“The Editor, The ‘ Spectator,’ London.—Southern India Non- 
Brahmins resent Parliamentary Committee’s refusal of further 
Non-Brahmin evidence. Reform without communal represen- 
tation will end in Brahmin oligarchy and tyranny, leading to 
trouble and turmoil, strife and faction. Mr. Montagu's 
attitude highly partial. Pray remember our war services. 
Natesan, Secretary, Madras Dravidian Association.” 





NOTICE.—When ‘“ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ‘‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be tn agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of ‘‘ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 
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POETRY. 





WHITE PIGEONS. 


Wuire pigeons and a green field. 

Silently, gently aloof 

They sit, in a great coolness; 

Like snows perpetual high on the mountain 
So they, estranged from a boisterous world. 


O birds, like ships on a green sea, 

Some under full sail, puffed with the wind, 

Others in their sleek, beautiful slimness, 

With sails all furled, riding at anchor— 

O birds of snow and ice, O birds like ships, 

When your days of aloofness are over 

And you timidly flutter down, 

To rest like ships on green waters, 

May I cool my heart and my hands in your snows— 
In your snow and ice of aloofness, 

And shut your beautiful spear-like eyes, 
‘Ever serenely unseeing, unheeding 

The march of men in a boisterous world 

Whence all at last go out, 

The men and the birds and the ships, 

Go out into silence. 

D. M. Wetts. 








BOOKS. 


——_. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN.* 

Tut English people of to-day cannot be said to have forgotten 
Abraham Lincoln. But for all that, the oftener they are 
reminded of the work he did, and of his character as a man 
and a statesman, the better. That being so, we welcome the 
appearance of a diminutive pamphlet, smal! as befits the paper 
famine, entitled Abraham Lincoln, by an Oxford M.A., which has 
just been produced at Portsmouth. The Oxford M.A. has done 
his work exceedingly well. Though his pamphlet is popular, not 
to say elementary, and though his style is not always worthy 
of his theme, he has contrived to emphasize very skilfully 
the essence of that theme. He notes Lincoln’s pathetic apology 
for his want of education, and how it consisted in nothing but 
reading, writing, and ciphering: “I have not been to school 
since. The little advance I now have upon this store of education 
I have picked up from time to time under the pressure of 
necessity.” Lincoln was too modest. The man who learns 
most in this world is the man who is always hungering for the 
food of the spirit. He can then not only eat, but digest what 
he eats. Lincoln had this hunger of the mind, and there- 
fore whatever good book came in his way he not only devoured 
but made his own. It was owing to his good appetite and 
good digestion that Lincoln, when he came across Blackstone’s 
Commentaries, made himself an expert in Constitutional Law. 
Indeed, the “swap” he made with the settler who had a 
barrelful of books, with Blackstone at the bottom of them, 
was one of the great, happy accidents of history. If Lincoln 
had not been inspired with the spirit of Constitutional and 
ordered freedom such as he found in Blackstone, he would 
never have been able to carry the war through, as he 
did carry it, without the ruin of the American Constitution 
and the American Union. And he probably would never 
have got that knowledge if Blackstone had not come to 
him when he was in the receptive mood of youth and with the 
ample leisure of the backwoodsman. Happy indeed was the 
opportunity he thus enjoyed. 

The lucidity, dignity, and good breeding of Lincoln’s style are 
patent to all who know anything of English literature. We 
understand the fact when we hear the list of the first books he 
possessed given us by the Oxford M.A. “The Bible, The 
Pilgrim’s Progress, Aesop’s Fables, a History of the United States, a 
Life of Washington, and Robinson Crusoe.” Shakespeare must 
no doubt be added to this list, for Lincoln was always a devoted 
Shakespearean. The late Mr. John Hay, Lincoln’s secretary, 
was full of stories of Lincoln and his devotion to the plays. 
Even at the crisis of the war he would keep a sleepy and over- 
worked private secretary awake by reading him Romeo and 
Juliet aloud. 


* Abraham Lincoln By an Oxford M.A. Portsmouth: Holbrook and Sons, 


Queeu Street. 





is 

In regard to Lincoln’s life as a lawyer, the author of the 

pamphlet quotes some very illuminating passages from a criticisy, 

of Lincoln by Judge Parry. Here is a story of the extrem, 

homeliness of law as administered in Illinois in the “thirties” 
and “forties” of last century :— 


“Rough and ready as the formalities of justice might be 
it was very n in the judge’s own interest to make it 
clear that what he was administering was really law, Too 
much learning was apt to puzzle a backwoodsman jury. Thera 
is a story of a foreman who returned to a learned judge to say 
his jury could not agree on their verdict, and on being asked 
what the trouble was, replied : ‘ Judge, this 'ere is the difficulty 
The jury want to know if that thar what you told us was r’al'y 
the law or on’y jist your notion.’ ”’ 


It is thus, also, that Judge Parry sums up Lincoln’s qualifica. 
tions as an advocate :— 

“His powers of homely humorous illustrations often set the 
courts in a roar. When Lincoln’s eye twinkled and he drawled 
out ‘That reminds me,’ a chuckle of approbation ran through 
the Court-house as when a favourite comedian steps on the stage, 
It is impossible to reproduce these stories effectively in print, 
but as good an instance as any is the following yarn by which 
he illustrated his client’s point of view in an assault case. ‘ It 
reminds me,’ he said, ‘ of the man who was attacked by a furious 
dog, which he killed with a pitchfork. ‘‘ What made you kill 
my dog?” demanded the farmer. ‘‘ What made him try to 
bite me ?’’ retorted the offender. ‘‘ But why didn’t you go 
at him with the other end of your pitchfork ?” persisted the 
farmer. ‘* Well, why didn’t he come at me with his other 
end ie >» 

A more serious but almost equally delightful example of his 
forensic eloquence is as follows :— 

“Speaking to a jury on the preponderance of evidence, 
and trying to explain to them what a lawyer means by the 
phrase ‘ weight of evidence,’ he laid down the legal principle 
in these words: ‘ If you were going to bet on this case, on which 
side would you be willing to risk a “fippenny”’ ? That side 
on which you would be willing to bet a “ fippenny ”’ is the side 
on which rests the preponderance of evidence in your minds, 
It is possible that you may not be right, but that is not the ques- 
tion. The question is as to where the preponderance of evidences 
lies, and you can judge exactly where it lies in your minds by 
deciding as to which side you would be willing to bet on.’ A 
man who could talk horse sense after that fashion in a law court 
would be listened to in attentive sympathy by any twelve 
English-speaking men gathered together in the right box.” 

Lincoln has been so much elevated of recent years as a sage 
and moralist that it becomes necessary to remind people not 
to forget the very human side of him. He was a great athlete 
with a splendid temper, but above all he was a humorous man 
of the world, his original world being, of course, that of a primi- 
tive Western community. Here is Judge Parry’s description 
of this side of Lincoln’s character :— 

“He was a great favourite, not only with the public, but 
with his fellow lawyers on circuit. Although he never drank 
intoxicating liquor, and did not smoke or chew tobacco, he was 
fond of a horserace or a cockfight, and when addressing his 
fellow-countrymen drew his illustrations from these pursuits, 
as when he crushed a swaggering opponent who evaded his 
argument by saying that he reminded him of ‘ Bap McNabb's 
rooster, who was splendidly groomed and trained for the fight 
but when he was thrown into the ring, turned tail and fled, 
and Bap yelled after him: Yes, you little cuss, you’re great on 
dress parade, but not worth a in a fight !’” 

The Oxford M.A. adds some very interesting particulars in 
regard to Lincoln’s personality which are worth quoting :— 

‘** President Lincoln, though a giant in stature, was of spare 
but muscular build, very strong and a wonderful athlete. His 
features were striking, his complexion dark, with a broad 
high forehead, prominent cheekbones, grey deep-set eyes, and 
bushy black hair turning to grey. He had the heart of a woman, 
saying on one occasion: ‘I have not willingly planted a thorn 
in any man’s bosom.’ His patience was inexhaustible, his 
temper was most cheerful and sunny (though at times he had 
fits of deep depression), he was very sociable and sympathetic, 
and loved a good story and a hearty laugh. His humour often 
saved a situation, and bore him up under his heavy burdens of 
State.” 

There is another story which we must quote once again, because 
it is a story which comes home to us in times like the present. 
General Grant had plenty of enemies who did their best to get rid 
of him, and tried to set the mind of the President against him by 
stories of his intemperance and so forth. Lincoln’s reply waa 
as final as it is characteristic: “I can’t spare that man: he 
fights.” There is one of what we may call the innermost secrets 
of war. Without impugning in the very least the courage or 
public spirit of General Officers in the bulk, it is a well-known 
fact to the statesmen or Commanders-in-Chief who have to use 
them that willingness to fight is by no means the commonest, 
though it is often the most essential, of qualities in a General. 
Owing to the terrible weight of responsibility upon a General, 
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and owing also to the fact that he has already risen to a great 
height and therefore is naturally anxious not to incur the risk 
of losing all he has obtained by a disaster, many a General, how- 
ever gallant and courageous personally, greatly dislikes staking 
all upon a pitched battle. He avoids fighting, preferring Fabian 
tactios if they can possibly be pursued. Generals in this mood do 
not of course disobey orders, but they find excellent reasons for 
not launching out, for not putting in their last ounce of weight, 
for not being whole-hearted, even when they appear to be attack- 
ing as commanded. Grant could always be depended upon to 
fight, and fight to the death. Another of the stories told of 
Lincoln comes home to us now with great poignancy. Lincoln, 
humanitarian, democrat, hater of all war, intense lover of peace, 
as he was, would have no patched-up, uncertain peace—would 
not for a moment give up the fruits of victory out of a sense of 
pity or mercy for the Southerners, though none felt more than 
he did the greatness of these qualities and the need for exercising 
them at the right time :— 

* At the close of the Civil War, immediately after the fall of 

Richmond, which was the citadel of the Southern Confederacy, 
the leaders and generals of both parties met together in a small 
farmhouse to discuss the terms of peace. The Confederate 
leaders spread out their maps on the table, and then proceeded 
to state what they were willing to surrender—a fortress here, 
cities there, and a province yonder. The Federal leaders listened 
in silence, and, when all those offers were concluded, they made 
one simple, crushing reply: ‘The Government of the North 
must have all,’ ”’ 
How different is this attitude from that of many men here who 
professed to find an example in Lincoln. They did not want the 
Allies to have all, but urged us, and indeed are urging us still, to 
surrender all to our vanquished enemies. 

Let this quotation from Lincoln serve as our epilogue :— 

“Abraham Lincoln never spoke truer words during the 
whole of his stormy political life than when he said: ‘I have 
been driven many times to my knees by the overwhelming 
conviction that I had nowhere else to go; for my own wisdom, 
and that of all about me, seems insufficient for the day.’ ” 





SCOTTISH LITERATURE.* 
Proressor GreGoRY SmitH has long been known as a great 
authority on Scottish literature, his profound knowledge of 
which has been attested in many valuable and scholarly works, 
But his quality as a critic and writer has never been more 
conspicuously displayed than in this short volume containing 
tenconnected «ssays on two subjects—“ the character and habit 
of Scottish literature, and the influence exerted by that literature 
on others.” It is ‘‘not offered as a history,” though in places— 
as in his survey of the foreign elements, his fine study of the 
new poetic forces revealed in Thomson’s Seasons, Mac pherson’s 
Fingal, and the Romantic Ballad, and his brilliant sketch of 
the Northern Augustans—it assumes the form of a narrative. 
The aim of the book is mainly critical, and the special feature 
of the criticism is the insistence on the dualism which forms the 
national idiosynerasy. In the opening chapter, after dismissing 
the conventional and superficial views of “‘tartan-haggis critics” 
and those who discover the authentic Seot in “an idealism 
tempered with Kirk-politics and a love of small change,” he 
finds from earliest times two persistent, yet contradictory, 
moods, The first is “ intimacy of style,” “ the zest for handling 
a multitude of details rather than for seeking broad effects 
by suggestion.”” This mood is illustrated by a directness and 
realistic fullness traceable from the earlier writers, and Middle 
Scots “‘ Makars ’’ down to Burns and Scott. It is not necessarily 
pedantic, nor is the whole lost in the parts; it is often lively 
in result and marked by movement. The second is the mood 
of whimsicality and topsy-turvydom, of “ flyting”; the love 
of abrupt contrast between the real and the fantastic. It is an 
old fashion, that of the interruption of a plain tale of experience 
by the intrusion of the grotesque or uncanny, of the horns 
of Elfland, sometimes by sheer nonsense or “skimble-skamble”’ 
stuff, but often by real poetry, as in the fantasies of Dunbar. 
(Incidentally Professor Gregory Smith gives an admirable 
illustration of this kind of transition from the context 
of “The Isles of Greece” in Don Juan.) But the origin of 
this freakish mood is not to be traced to the Celtic spirit. 
It is not found in the extant literature of the Scottish Gael, 
in the Ossianic corpus, or the oral tradition. Professor 
Gregory Smith decides against borrowing; but does not 
altogether rule out the possibility of parody. He links up 


* Scottish Literature, Character and Influence. By G. Gregory Smith. London; 
Macmillan, (8s, 6d. net.) 





this eccentric mixing of contraries, this easy passage from the 
natural to the supernatural, an essentially mediaeval habit, 
with the Scottish talent for the picturesque, with the prevailing 
sense of movement, energy, and variety in Scottish literature, 
and the humour which must be sharply distinguished from 
a limited “wut” or jocosity. Again, neither the preaching 
or arguing Scot of the seventeenth nor the neo-classical Scot 
of the eighteenth century represents the true facts of Scottish 
literature, “which at all periods has shown a readiness not 
only to accept the contrary moods more or less on equal terms, 
but to make the one blend imperceptibly into the other.” 
The great exemplar of this capacity among English writers 
is Coleridge. But down from the Border ballad and Makars’ 
verse there has been a continuous witness in all types of literary 
Scot, and, as Professor Gregory Smith reminds us, the elements 
are combined in Stevenson and Andrew Lang, who, “ though 
scholar, researcher, and bibliographer, is remembered as our 
chief Fairy-book maker,” and was saluted by the creator of 
Peter Pan as having the Scottish quality of elvishness. 

But “a literature so attracted by the intimacies of life and 
so fancy free runs some risk of exaggerating its enthusiasms.” 
In his chapter on “ Lets and Hindrances *—partly of its own 
making, partly the tyranny of circumstance—Professor Gregory 
Smith shows how Scottish literature has been thrown back 
on itself and has become too domestic or irresponsible. The 
charge of provinciality and parochiality brought against Burns, 
a charge in which Matthew Arnold, Ruskin, and Henley 
concurred, has been well met by Professor Nichol when he 
points out the confusion between provincialism in themes and 
provincialism in thought. Burns laid hold on the universal ; 
there is no narrowness of view in him. As for the patriotic 
bent, Professor Gregory Smith reminds us that it was absent 
from the Golden Age of Scottish poetry, and only became 
perfervid in the eighteenth century. Domesticity _ is 
characteristic of all Northern poetry; the older poets were 
mostly homely persons, and dialect was a determining factor. 
But you can have too much homespun, and our critic has some 
mordant remarks on the dangers of dialect literatures suggested 
by the attempts to create a national drama in Ireland. The 
charge of rudeness and roughness is not denied. Honest frank- 
ness is one thing; ‘“‘sow-nosing’’ is another. The love of 
contrast, issuing in a protest against the orderliness of real 
life and the conventions of literary respectability, is illustrated 
over a long range by greater and lesser prose writers and poets, 
including Smollett and even Thomson. The most interesting 
part of the chapter is that in which the author deals with th« 
charge of antiquarianism. Here, again, vindication is tempered 
by admissions. Outside Italy, nowhere does the past so grip the 
present asin Scotland. TheScot never forgets the past: it is not 
merely out ofpiety. Heis an antiquarian by trade, arelic-hunter, 
a zealous compiler and keeper of family memoirs and Kirk records. 
The historical habit rules in all higher or imaginative work ; each 
poet is indebted to his predecessor, and Professor Gregory 
Smith subscribes to the “‘editorial’’ theory of Burns, while 
insisting on his wonderful personality and signal talent for 
writing well. This conservative tendency was helped by the 
deliberate return to the past in the eighteenth century, and, 
above all, by Scott. Yet the dangers of antiquarianism in 
literary studies are not denied. Especially has it weakened 
the sensitiveness to “‘borderland” effects by an extreme 
preoccupation with fact—a weakness shown even by Scott 
in his handling of the supernatural. And Professor Gregory 
Smith counts it as a limitation that Scottish literature has always 
been more sensitive to the sterner aspects of Nature. From the 
mediaevalists to Thomson, Scottish poets were most natural 
and fresh in dealing with wintry themes. Burns was not deeply 
concerned with Nature for her own sake, but his deepest 
sympathy is with gloom, night, and storm. 

In his examination of the foreign elements which flowed in 
upon Scottish literature or controlled its life, Professor Gregory 
Smith is careful to make it clear that if at the shaping of an 
independent Scotland, the speech of the people, south and east 
of the Highland Line, was English, so too was the literature. 
The inroads came not from the Gaelic element but from the 
South. Three phases of this Anglicization are traced in the whole- 
hearted yielding of the Scottish Muse to Chaucer ; in the “ very 
English or sometimes Italianate” product of the Anglo-Scottish 
poets of James’s English Court, and the Anglicism of the his- 
torians and homilists, most pronounced in Knox; and, thirdly, 
in the “ untiring efforts’ of Scottish writers in prose and verse 
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of the eighteenth century to compete with the Englishman in his 
own medium. Then followed the period of protest and revival, 
headed by Ramsay. But as Professor Gregory Smith acutely 
observes, the antiquarian reformers, though in the ardour of 
their protest against the degencrate taste of the day they took 
no thought of the character and origin of the material—often 
ultimately English—which they offered as a corrective, “ pre- 
pared the way for a work more truly Scottish, by restoring the 
national self-confidence, and had their reward in the sym- 
pathy of a wider public, both cultured and bucolic, and in the 
triumph of Burns.” The sequel is described in a passage 
characteristic of the author’s detached and critical temper :— 

“Thereafter Scottish literature pursued a double course. 
English influence remained vigorous and grew, and grows to 
the confounding of the experts who must find a Northern or 
Southern label for every modern writer or book. The vernacular 
Muse piped on lustily for a time, till with the scattering of the 
village crowd and through the fussing of the Perfervids, her 
notes began to falter. Her self-confidence had been won on 
terms too narrow. Her neighbour, with larger purpose, sensi- 
tive and willing in discipline, snatched away her reward, to the 
greater honour of their common country.” 

Of the remaining foreign influences, Professor Gregory Smith 
ranks Latin second, showing, by a wealth of apt illustration, how 
the weakness of Scots was the opportunity of Latin, which, even 
in the darkest hours, supplied an ideal and an artistic discipline. 
And he gives good reasons for his deliberate opinion that French 
iterary influence was never strong, and hardly ever found out- 
side the poets whose work was artificial or experimental. As 
‘or the alleged influence of the Gael on his Lowland neighbour, 
he strongly maintains that the expression of racial antipathy 
lasted unbroken from the beginning of Scots literature till the 
middle of the eighteenth century, when England and Scotland 
welcomed the novelty and mystery of the Ossianic legends. 
The causes why Scottish literature failed to produce a national 
dvama or to achieve a vernacular prose—save in unexpected 
places, such as diaries, odd corners of historical accounts, and 
law records—are set forth in a penetrating analysis which leads 
on to a discussion of the problem of dialect and the hope of the 
Scottish vernacular. Here the author finds the best leading 
in the practice of Burns and Scott, each of whom adopted a 
compromise ; the former by using alternate layers or a mosaic 
of styles—Alloway parish and pure Southern—the latter by 
employing the device of “a delicate colouring of standard 
English with Northern tints.” But the final test of the method 
must be literary. Professor Gregory Smith is dead against 
the free intrusion of untested colloquialism. ‘The parochial 
antiquaries are weleome to their view that Scott’s art is but the 
hastardy of languege. We prefer to think that by this handling 
of words he promised youth and adventure to a literature for 
which some people could hope for no happier fate than decent 
burial.” 

We have left ourselves no space to deal in detail with the 
author's masterly survey of the new poetic forces—the services 
of Ramsay and Thomson, Macpherson and Perey. He rightly 
rogards Percy's Reliques as the greatest of incentives to the work 
of Scotland in leading the world’s literature back to the fountains 
of Romance. Macpherson built better than he knew ; he failed 
to understand the true direction of his work. But ‘ Europe, 
indifferent alike to his deceit and his wrong-headed criticism, 
thanked him, past the dreams of more ambitious bards, for the 
gift of Romance.’ In Fingal and Temora came the answer to 
the yearning of young France and Germany. “Amid the 
imaginary mists of an imaginary Caledonia, Macpherson’s heroes 
fought and loved and lamented as a Chateaubriand, a Goethe, 
or a Lamartine craved. . . . Here was Macpherson’s triymph, 
end with it the beginning of Scotland's literary reputation 
throughout Europe.” The essayson Burns and Scott are at once 
generous and discriminating. For Professor Gregory Smith the 
true Burns is neither the popular idol of the January festival 
nor the “friend of Humanity” (in no Anti-Jacobin sense), 
but * the artist, the lyrist of unsurpassed vigour and sweetness, 
the guardian of a literary tradition andits renewer”; and Scott 
is “the most representative Scot, perhaps the greatest man 
whom Scotland has produced,” who “holds his own by the 
sheer momentum of character which won for him the triumph 
of his lifetime,’ who gave not only to English but to the world’s 
literature the Historical Novel, who, in fine, * by reason of 
his literary talent, his personality, and the opportunities offered 
in the early nineteenth century, became the mouthpiece of 

Scotticism to the world of letters,” 





Professor Gregory Smith wears his learning lightly, and his 
style, distinguished without preciosity, and enlivened with 
happy turns of phrase and an ironical wit freely exercised at the 
expense of Particularists, Kailyarders, and Perfervids, exerts g 
constant charm on the reader. 





LIFE AND ITS MAINTENANCE.* 

Despite its colourless title, this is one of the most interesting 
books of the year. The most obstinately unscientific person 
learned during the war to have some respect for the scientific 
expert. The issue of ration-cards brought the questions of 
diet—calories, vitamines, and so forth—from the academic to 
the practical sphere. Agricultural problems became of vital 
concern to the townsman, who suddenly realized that the 
production of new varieties of wheat, for instance, might mean 
more to him than politics or sport. The physiological study 
of fatigue assumed real importance in the eyes of most of us 
who were partly or wholly engaged in war work. And when 
the numbers of wounded began to run into millions, the progress 
of new methods of anaerobic treatment for wounds was watched 
with no less anxiety and hope by wives and paronts than by 
the bacteriologists and surgeons. We are sure that the public, 
having grasped the significance of biological research during 
the war, will not cease to take an interest in the subject if 
biologists continue, as in this book, to indicate some of the 
results of their inquiries in a simple form. The volume ig 
made up of lectures delivered at University College, London, 
in the early part of last year. Professor Bayliss leads off with 
a general account of “The Problem of Food,” followed by 
Professor Hopkins on ‘ War Bread,” by Miss Margaret Hume 
on “ Vitamines,” and Professor Cushny on the much-debated 
question of “* Bread versus Beer.” Dr. E. J. Russell and others 
deal with various important farming problems. Dr. McLean's 
account of the ‘* Reading bacillus”? which cleans wounds is a 
veritable fairy-tale of science, and Dr. H. M. Vernon’s practical 
discussion of ‘Industrial Efficiency and Fatigue”’ is a most 
convincing argument in favour of a shorter—but not too short— 
working day, as well as a warning against restriction of output. 

Miss Hume’s essay on ‘“ Vitamines,” based on researches 
directed by Dr. Harriette Chick at the Lister Institute during 
the war, is most instructive. No one has ever seen a “ vita- 
mine’ or “accessory food-factor,” but it is something that 
is necessary to a healthy diet. Two at least of such factors 
are recognized ; the absence of one tends to promote beri-beri 
and the absence of the other encourages scurvy. Some other 
factor, generally associated with animal fat, is potent against 
rickets. The anti-beri-beri vitamine is contained in the “ germ” 
or embryo of the wheat grain, which is removed with the bran 
in all modern processes of wheat-milling. If, therefore, we had 
to live on white bread alone, we should contract beri-beri, a 
form of neuritis which has nothing to do with sleeping-sickness. 
Again, this vitamine is destroyed by the cooking at a high 
temperature under pressure which is requisite for the sterilizing 
of tinned foods. Thus it was found during the siege of Kut 
that many of the British troops, who had to live on white Army 
bread and tinned meat, developed beri-beri in a more or less 
acute form. On the other hand, the Indian troops in Kut, 
who lived on “ atta,” or very coarsely ground wheat-flour, and 
“dhal” or pulse of any kind, never had a case of beri-beri. 
When the British troops ran short of white flour and were given 
some of the Indian “atta,” they ceased to suffer from the 
disease. Milk, eggs, wholemeal of any kind, peas, beans, 
Jentils, yeast, seem to be specially supplied with this invisible 
but powerful element. The anti-scorbutic vitamine is more 
mysterious still. It is abundantly present in fresh oranges and 
Jemons, and fresh cabbage-leaves; it is present in potatoes, 
onions, carrots, and other roots and tubers, and in germinated 
seeds; it exists also, to a less extent, in fresh meat and milk, 
but disappears rapidly in the process of cooking or sterilizing, 
as, for example, in the hay-box. Miss Hume points out that 
the Indians at Kut, who were free from beri-beri, suffered 
severely from scurvy, because most of them, except the Gurkhas; 
would not touch meat; when they were persuaded, towards 
the end of the siege, to eat horse or mule meat, they got better. 
She does not believe in the traditional virtue of lime-juice as 
a preventive of scurvy. It failed in Mesopotamia; even fresh 
jime-juice seems to be much weaker than orange or lemon juice. 


* Life and its Maintenance: a Symposinm on Livslogieat Problems of the Days 
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Miss Hume thinks that the old sailors who praised lime-juice 
really meant lemon-juice. Another tradition is thus shattered. 
We must note Miss Hume's warning that dried vegetables 
have no value against scurvy. The vitamine, whatever it be, 
disappears in the drying. 

Another fascinating chapter is that by Professor Hickson 
on “ Birds and Insects in Relation to Crops.” It is, or should 
be, fairly well known that many birds are the farmer's best 
triends. Professor Hickson includes among these friends the 
ttarling, the chaffinch, and the rook; he denounces those 
County Councils who have instituted a campaign against rooks. 
For the wood-pigeon and the sparrow he has nothing good 
to say. But the birds, as destroyers of the insect pests which 
cost the farmer millions of pounds a year, are probably not 
to be compared with the insect enemies of these pests. Pro- 
fessor Hickson says, for example, that “if, in this war that we 
are waging for the protection of our food-crops, the Ichneumons 
were to make a separate peace with the enemy, we should be 
starved into submission in twelve months.” He is referring 
to the insects of the Ichneumonidae family, which destroy “a 
very large percentage of some of the most virulent of our insect 

sts.’ Here the entomologist comes into his own. Many 
foolish people have doubtless smiled at the man of science who 
is content to study insects less attractive than the butterfly 
or the bee or ant. But entomology ceases to seem trivial when 
we are told how a certain ichneumon parasite, called Mesoleius 
wuthredinis, is the deadly enemy of the larch saw-fly, and 
may, if encouraged, save whole forests from that pest. The 
parasite has actually been sent from this country to Canada 
for that purpose. This is a simple instance of the way in 
which entomology may be brought to bear on agriculture and 
The mere application of so-called insecticides is not 
enough, as any gardener knows. We may be killing the good 
and the bad insects indiscriminately. Some day, no doubt, the 
experts will know the precise insect to match against the 
wireworm. Perhaps, indeed, the wireworm, like the rook, will 
prove to be a good fellow after all. 


forestry. 





SOME LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE.* 

Mr. Pacet ToyNBEE has given us a Supplement, in two volumes, 
0 the late Mrs. Toynbee’s large edition of The Letters of Horace 
Walpole, which is, and must remain, the standard, both for 
the correctness of the text, and for the number of letters included 
nit. The Supplement ‘“ contains 258 letters (or parts of letters). 
Uf these, 110 are now printed for the first time; twenty-three 
are now first printed in full ; and 125 are reprinted from various 
sources.” Mr. Toynbee’s work, in everything he touches, 
s always admirable; and as regards these two volumes we 
need only congratulate him on the good fortune which has 
rewarded the patience of his research. 

In the second volume there are 126 pages of additions and 
corrections to Mrs. Toynbee’s work. It is a pity these do not 
include the necessary information about Harry Furnese, which 
is required, but is not given, in Mrs. Toynbee’s notes. Walpole 
speaks of him and Lord Sandys as “‘ two of the most ridiculous 
objects” ; and, more contemptuously, as “that old rag of Lord 
Bath’s quota to an administration, the mute Harry Furnese.” 
He died in 1758, and, at the sale of his pictures, some realized 
good prices. A Katherine Furnese married first Lord 
Rockingham, and afterwards Lord North. 

There are two charming portraits of Walpole as a little boy, 
reproduced from miniatures in the possession of Mr. Ralph 
Nevill. We could wish that the still prettier painting of him 
at the age of ten, which is the frontispiece to Cunningham’s 
edition, had been reproduced for a larger circulation in these 
volumes, 

Of the correspondence now first printed, the early letters to 
Mann are interesting because they add to our knowledge of 
Walpole’s Italian tour, and give us some information about 
the movements of the Pretender and his sons. One mentions 
the rupture with Gray. There is an inimitable begging-letter 
from Conyers Middleton, which, with Walpole’s reply, is a 
‘lassie example of the relations between client and patron. 
Middleton sends him some “ deeds or charters granted formerly 
oy your ancestors, . . . Parchments are seldom presented to 
the great, without a petition annexed to them: and since 
modesty would have restrained me from offering mine in person, 
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I choose to send it by a messenger that cannot blush.” The 
petition, of which this is the magnificent prelude, is that Sir 
Robert should be induced to bestow on him, “what he never 
received or asked before from any minister, some mark of 
public favour proper to his character and profession.” Walpole 
replies: ‘‘When I am so happy to succeed in assisting the 
fortunes of any indifferent person, I am apt to challenge some 
desert to myself ; but whenever my little interest shall conduce 
to your emolument, tho’ my solicitation may have been stronger, 
my merits in your service will appear much less, from your 
own character’s being your warmest advocate.” Whether 
the matter went beyond this exchange of complicated and 
elaborate civilities we do not know; but in a later letter 
Middleton writes that he has “had many effectual proofs of 
the sincerity of your good wishes towards me, but have always 
found reason to believe, that those who had power, never had 
any inclination to do me any real service.” 

Some letters to Mme. du Deffand have also been discovered, 
but the list of missing letters, very largely from this correspond- 
ence, the bulk of which are known to have been destroyed, 
amounts to nearly fifty pages. The letters to Dr. Lort supply 
some further information about the Chatterton affair. In 
this, if all the facts be weighed without prejudice, Walpole 
was blameless. An unknown person wrote to him for help 
on the pretext of writings which were manifestly spurious. 
Walpole wrote a very kind and considerate answer, which is 
more than the average man would have done in the circum- 
stances. He knew nothing about the writer, or his life, or his 
difficulties. There was no further correspondence. Walpole 
can have no responsibility for Chatterton’s subsequent pro- 
ceedings, or for his tragic end. As a matter of fact, Chatterton 
made a fair living by writing when he came to London, and 
want of money was not the sole cause of his suicide. 

As to the rupture with Gray, two people had been thrown 
together for several years in the trying circumstances of a 
journey ; and in the end they got on one another's nerves. 
The explanation is simple and natural, and no other is required. 
It could not have been an easy matter to travel with Gray, 
whose character can scarcely be described as flexible 
accommodating. Their renewed and cordial intercourse is a 
sufficient refutation of the absurd reasons which have been 
given for their misunderstanding. 

Walpole stands in the first rank among British authors, 
and it is little to our credit that he has not figured in any series 
of our Men of Letters. Alone among English letter-writers 
he comes near the perfection of the best French correspondence. 
As Mme. du Deffand judged him superior in wit to Mme. de 
Sévigné, we may be allowed to think him not far below that 
inimitable writer. They have both left us incomparable pictures 
of the Grand Siécle, and of the eighteenth century, not only 
enshrining a departed spirit, but preserving a world charged 
with colour and vitality. Fortune had placed them admirably, 
so that they could observe the play of life, both in the extent 
of its effects, and in its secret springs and resources. But it 
is not sufficient to be placed well. Those very defects which 
have been urged against Walpole’s character are the essential 
qualities of his art. Letter-writing is the most urbane branch 
of literature ; and to practise it well one must be a little vain, 
a little indiscreet ; one must have a touch of malice, a colour 
of prejudice, a vivacity of temper; one must be amused, and 
polite, and sympathetic, and indifferent, all in a breath. One 
must have a genius for curiosity, the power of judging character 
and of distinguishing motives from pretexts, of inviting contfi- 
dences and sharing them. But above and beyond all this ie 
a natural aptitude for friendship, which begins where mere 
worldly wisdom ends; and the variety, the number, and the 
constancy of Walpole’s friends are a sufficient refutation of 
those critics who pretend to sce in him nothing but the fop 
and the amateur. That any of his correspondents should show 
his letters, he found it difficult to forgive. He had the good 
sense to know their value, but he was determined that they 
should not become public property in his own lifetime, and he 
took every possible means to prevent it. He has been accused 
of writing for the public. He wrote for posterity, which is 
quite another mattcr. The value of the letters as historical 
evidence is great; but in themselves they are greater than 
any history. He will describe a party to Vauxhall, or the fall 
of a Ministry, or a victorious battle with an equal care for detail ; 
giving them an equal importance, and thus preserving for us 


or 





something of the illusion and incoherence of reality. To that 
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worldly philosophy life is but a brilliant and continuous 
improvisation, never completely realized, or remembered, or 
foreseen; and perhaps, because of this, it achieves a truer 
representation than history, which, in attaching a particular 
value to some carefully selected facts, attempts to teach 
humanity what it will never learn. 





THE NAKED TRUTH.* 

Tue Bishop of Hereford is probably the one Bishop to whom 
the genuine layman listens. The reason is that, when he 
spoaks, he speaks plainly; and that he does not speak unless 
he has something to say. This reprint of a forgotten pamphlet 
by one ofhis forgotten predecessors has a more than antiquarian 
interest ; it bears intimately on the questions before the Church 
of to-day. It may seem strange to find a Caroline Bishop 
taking the ground of a modern Broad Churchman. Politically, 
Croft was a Royalist and a High Tory. But his circumstances 
had been such as to give him a larger understanding of religious 
affairs than was then, or is now, common among English clergy- 
men. He had been educated a Roman Catholic—at Douai, 
St. Omer, and finally at the English College at Rome. The 
result was a certain European outlook. The provincialism of 
the English episcopal mind was foreign to him; he had the 
sense of proportion which the Anglicanism of Convocation and 
the Church House lacks. Lambeth is a force quoad nos ; but 
quoad nos only. When it has spoken, the last word has not 
been sa id. 

“ Fear of Popery, and a sense of the spiritual destitution of 
his diocese, were the influences which carried Croft into the 
camp of the Moderates,” Bishop Henson tells us. The same 
motives may well lead men in the same direction to-day. The 
war policy of the Vatican has shown that the temper and aims 
of Rome are still what they were in the seventeenth century, 
and the pseudo-Catholicism of the Church Party is an even 
greater danger to English religion. While “ destitution” is 
Scarcely too strong a word to apply to the state of many parishes: 
the poverty of the average benefice is still “‘ miserable” ; “ the 
ecclesiastical system is full of anomalies and practical abuses ”’ ; 
its “ inefficiency is apparent and extreme.” 

Croft’s vice of the situation was a common-sense one. With 
Jeremy Taylor, he would restrict credenda to fundamentals, 
and their formulation to the words of Scripture :— 

“There hath not been a greater plague to Christian Religion 
than School-divinity. Nothing hath caused more mischief 
in the Church than the establishing new and many Articles of 
Faith. When the Christian Doctors fell to cunning disputing, 
introducing new forms of speech and nice expressions of their 
own coyning, great Discords, Wars and Confusions. soon followed. 
Had that most Prudent and most Pious Constantine pursued his 
own intentions to suppress all disputes, and all new questions 
of God the Son, both Homoousian and Homoiousian, and com- 
manded all to acquiesce in the very Seripture-expressions, 
without any addition, I am confident the Arrien heresie had soon 
expired.” 

The Bishop’s attitude as to the ritual controversy will commend 
itself to the lay mind. While “Subjects,” he thinks, “are bound 
in Conscience to conform to the established Ceremonies of that 
Church whereof they are members, unless there be anything 
flatly against the Word of God,” yet 


“it is a childish or effeminate kind of Devotion to be zealous 
im any ceremonial observance, which masculine spirits are apt 
to despise. Wherefore let us leave it to women and children to 
contend about ceremonies: let it be indifferent to us whether 
this, or that, or no ceremony; whether kneel, or not kneel ; 
bow, or not bow ; Surplice, or no Surplice ; , or no Cross ; 
Ring, or no Ring. Let us give glory to God in all, and no offence 
to our Brethren in any thing.” 


The threat of secession to Rome, which brings the Bishops of 
our own time to heel, had no effect on Croft’s more manly 
piety. Then, as now, this insolent threat was the weapon 
of enthusiasts against counsels of moderation, and against 
the recognition of that lay religion towards which men of the 
wiser and better sort were moving. There was no English 
Church Union in the seventeenth century; but the temper 
that troubles Israel was already in evidence :— 

“These men will most passionately (and pardon me if I 
say uncharitably and irreligiously) ery, ‘Away with these 
Idiot Sectaries and mad Phanaticks ! We will not leave one 


ceremony, nor any one line of our Common-Prayer Book to 
gain thousands of them. No; if you alter that, we will rather 





* The Naked Truth: a Plea for Toleration in the Government of the Church. 
By Herbert Croft, Lord Bishop of Hereford in 1675. Now reprinted with an 
Introduction by Herbert Hensley Henson, Lord Bishop of Hereford in 1919, 
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leave the Church, and go to the Papists Mass.’ If these be 
not as simple Sectaries and mad Phanaticks as any whatsoever 
let God and his holy Angels judge.” . 
Croft’s judgment as to Episcopacy was that of the best Anglican 
divines :— 

“I am as zealous for the preserving of this Primitive way ag 
any man. Yet I cannot by any means consent to them who 
would have Episcopacy to be a distinct Order ; nor can I think 
the Ordination of a Priest made by Priests invalid.” 
Confirmation “is no Sacrament”; nor is there any reason 
why it should be conferred only by Bishops, “‘ inferior Ministers 
performing other offices superior to it.” Of the Courts Spiritual, 
“Good God!” he exclaims, “ what a horrid abuse is this of 
Divine Authority!” ; while, “ as for the Triennial and Cireuity 
Visitations, ’tis a meer money business to pay procurations to 
Bishops, fees to Chancellors, Registers, &c.”” The good Bishop 
would not, it is clear, have stood for what is now known as 
“Life and Liberty.” The Temple was dear to him, as it wag 
to George Herbert: but his vision went beyond it; and of the 
Heavenly City he would have said with the Seer of the Apoca- 
lypse: “‘ I saw no Temple therein.” Nor can we doubt that he 
would have been of the mind of his energetic successor in desiring 
the appointment of a strong Royal Commission to inquire inte 
and repair the breaches of Zion :— 

** Wherefore,” he concludes, ‘‘ I humbly conceive the Bishops, 
with the rest of the Clergy, are bound in conscience to implore 


Assistance of both Houses of Parliament to Petition His Majesty 
for the redress of these abuses by Pious Laws.” 





GERMAN ART.* 

M. DE LA SIZERANNE pertinently asks: ‘“ What is the art of 
these people ?. And what can these artists do, who signed the 
‘Appeal to the civilized world,’ to replace in the aesthetic 
patrimony of mankind the wonderful things which they abolished 
in the portal of Reims?” Can these German artists claim to 
have produced anything comparable with what they have 
destroyed, or are they merely trying to attract attention by the 
methods of the suffragette who smashed the Venus of Velasquez 
in order to advance the cause of women’s rights? M. de la 
Sizeranne tells us that since 1888 he has been studying German 
painting, and his silence regarding its merits has not been 
occasioned by the horrors of Louvain and Senlis, but because 
there was nothing to praise. The older school of German 
painters, Menzel and his contemporaries, whose subjects were 
Frederick the Great playing the flute, monks in beer-cellars, 
villagers tormented by Kobolds, and sentimental representa- 
tions of the Rhine and its ruins, were not enough for the younger 
generation dreaming of world-conquest. They looked about 
for inspiration and found it in the Swiss Boecklin. This artist 
lived in Italy, and his work was a frantic and despairing effort 
to graft himself upon classic and Mediterranean art. Now the 
true German spirit seems fundamentally incapable of compre- 
hending Antique or Italian figure art, and Boecklin, though 
Swiss, was of German race. He threw over the traditional style 
in which his forerunners, from Holbein downwards, had excelled— 
minute study of character and homely ways—and set out to 
realize Olympus. Im doing this he preserved all the material 
and animal part of his sirens, centaurs, and nymphs, but he 
missed their antique spirit, their rhythm harmony and purity of 
line. It was like a Greek statue seen in a distorting mirror. 
One thing he did was to place these mythological beings in rea! 
surroundings—the satyr left his plinth to run about in a real 
wood, and the centaur was taken down from the metope and 
with a crack of the whip set galloping in a ficld. From such a 
source the modern Germav painters in search of something great 
and powerful took their inspiration, resulting in 

“the constant negation of the useful lessons of Holbein, and 
a constant pretension to great synthetic contours, to vast 
symbols, to mural decoration, and to philosophy, expressed 
by drawing the most common, the most vulgar, and the most 
lamentably academic. It is there that the German artists 
stopped, there that they thought they had found the revivifying 
idea of Germanic painting! Franz Stick, Max Klinger, 
Triibner, Wilhelm Bader, and a hundred others start from 
this.”’ 

It would seem that German artists determined to assume 4 
style bold and dominating in order to show the world what great 
people they were, heedless of the fact that the style was a borrowed 
one. But as M. de la Sizeranne points out, nothing was done 
spontaneously, and the pictorial and decorative art of other 
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countries has been elaborately studied, and the reproduction. 
and adaptation of foreign styles most carefully and systematically 
taught ; so much so that our author, in a happy and untrans- 
latable sentence, tells us that “la pédagogie régne jusque dans 
la confection des polichinelles.” 

We are given an analysis of the development of German 
arts and crafts, and told how largely they copied English 
models. But into these they introduced their world-dominating 

, and in the German department of an industrial exhibition 
‘one seems to be traversing a realm of Titans. The doors 
massive and high, the cypresses and the laurels and the black 
eagles, all speak of glory, death, and rapacity.” 

The author devotes some chapters to the description of the 
Reims fifteenth- and sixteenth-century tapestries, which were 
saved by being brought to Paris; and he discusses war caricature, 
and finally the new aesthetic of battles. In these last chapters 
the changes from the past are noted, and it is pointed out 
that now there may be picturesque incidents visible, but nothing 
which shows the struggle and the fight. 





UNCONDUCTED WANDERERS.* 

Oxe moral of this gay, happy-hearted, and spontaneously 
amusing travel book is that a couple of young and very pre- 
possessing women (assuming that “Undine” also was as 
attractive as the photograph of Miss Forbes which decorates this 
volume) may fare anywhere unchaperoned and uncouriered, to 
New Guinea huts, Kaffir kraals, or Chinese mansions, if they 
respect themselves and possess a sense of humour. Miss Forbes’s 
fun is not dependent upon a good memory for quaint anecdote ; 
but this story is quotable :— 

“ A would-be Papuan Christian arrived one day at the house 
of a Roman Catholic priest, and said he wished to be baptized. 
The priest consented, as the boy had attended a mission school, 
but decided on christening him to substitute ‘ Patrick’ for 
‘Snowball.’ The boy was told that his name was now Pat, 
and that he must not eat meat on Fridays. The very next Friday 
the priest found him devouring a large piece of kangaroo. ‘ Oh, 
Pat, don’t you know that this is Friday, and I told you to eat 
only fish on that day ?’—‘ Me no eat meat. Me eat fish,’ said 
the former ‘ Snowball,’ eagerly. ‘ But I can see it is meat. It 
is very wrong of you to tell lies.’—‘ But this no meat,’ insisted 
Patrick. ‘1 put him in the water and I christen him fish.’ ” 
The wayfarers attended a wedding feast in the island of Savai, 
which is near Apia, but wholly unspoilt by the feet of tourists in 
ordinary :— 

“What a night! We were not allowed to creep behind the 
tapa cloth and sleep on the yielding mats till we, too, had danced. 
In breeches and stockings, hair flying, Undine and I danced 
reels and Irish jigs to a highly interested audience, who caught 
the tune with wonderful quickness and beat it accurately for us 
on the mais. The crowning touch was when the bridegroom 
of to-morrow crept up to Undine, and murmuring that she 
would make an excellent Taupa, suggested that his own house 
was ‘exactly opposite, and it is quite dark.’ ” 

They found a Chinese dinner of ceremony rather fatiguing. 
They started with green tea and soup, but during the next 
thirty-two courses had nothing to drink at all. At the end, 
when human endurance had been rudely strained by sharks’ 
fins, pulpy birds’-nest jelly, grey fungus, black eggs, oily roast 
duck-skin, and indescribable sticky sweets, five more courses 
were suddenly placed on the table at the same time ; but luckily 
green tea came with them :— 

“The whole time during dinner a noisy band clashed and 
clanged in an adjoining room, and a few painted singing girls 
wailed in high nasal tones behind our chairs. I have never 
understood the social position of these girls, for every house- 
holder seems to possess several in addition to one or more wives. 
I remember a lovely Chinese lady, who looked like a piece of 
Dresden china in faney dress, remarking placidly one day, 
‘You see my mother used always to choose my father’s con- 
cubines for him, he was so very lazy.’ ” 

Miss Forbes is a close and keen observer of Nature, and 
especially of human nature. She never permits herself to be 
dull; and the reader of this entertaining volume will happen 
upon very few pages which he can afford to skip. - 





A SHORT HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE.t 
Tue death last year of Mr. W. H. Hudson meant a real loss to 
English education. He was one of the best known and most 
successful of University Extension lecturers, a worthy follower 
of Mr. Churton Collins ; a true st dent, absorbed in his work, 
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and therefore doing it thoroughly well; thinking more of his 
subject than of his hearers, which after all is the secret of being 
worth hearing or reading, either as writer, lecturer, or preacher. 
We may add that he had imagination, which saves routine work, 
such as his must necessarily have been, from the danger of 
hidebound dryness. And he had the true critical student’s 
power of looking at literature as a whole, and subjecting his 
personal preferences to the laws of sequence and proportion 
which rule in these matters, at least for a teacher and for a 
learner of foundations and technicalities. 

This very useful and excellent little book represents an amount 
of learning and of taste far beyond what one generally expects 
from a manual of any literature. Of necessity it is severely 
condensed ; for Mr. Hudson began his study with the early 
Middle Ages, and the last name mentioned is that of M. Henry 
Bordeaux: and all this within the limits of three hundred pager 
of largish type. But it is only doing the book justice to say 
that no name of eminence or of real interest is left out. Here 
and there one might wish for a fuller critical appreciation ; in 
the case of Villon, for instance, or Ronsard. [Either of these 
enchanting poets deserves more space than is granted him here ; 
certainly more than Régnier or Boileau, Lamartine or Alfred de 
Vigny ; even considering the greater difficulties one or the other 
may present to University Extension students. These would 
only find themselves the better for a few hours spent with 
Ronsard in the exquisite Nature-world on the banks of the Loir 
to which his lovely sonnets and lyrics would introduce them- 
The worthier among them would discover much more in Ron- 
sard’s poetry than “tenderness of feeling and charm of 
versification.” 

But we quite acknowledge that a fuller appreciation, such as 
Mr. Hudson was capable of giving and would no doubt have been 
glad to give, was strictly outside the plan of such a book as this ; 
a book specially intended, as the author explained in his Preface: 
for ‘‘ systematic study ” by English readers. For their sakes we 
hope and expect that the book will lead them deeper into the 
world of French literature, already to a growing number the 
moat fascinating of worlds. 





FICTION. 
THE LAND THEY LOVED.* 
MR. (or, we should be inclined to guess, Miss) Cummins has 
given us an extremely interesting and origina! study of Ireland 
in war time, the idea at the back of it all being that there are 
a good many people who love the land of Ireland more than 
they love Home Rule or Sinn Fein or than they hate England. 
It is the story of a young woman who returns in 1916, after 
five years of domestic service in the States, to the farm of her 
half-brother to find the country divided and her two greatest 
men friends, Mike and Steve Turpin, dead after bitter estrange- 
ment—the one falling in Flanders, the other in the Easter 
Rebellion. For a short space she works on her brother’s farm ; 
but, in view of his approaching marriage, decides to seek her 
fortune in Dublin. She would have married Eugene Turpin, 
the surviving brother, but for his lack of spirit and, as she 
reads it, his craven submission to a tyrannical father who is 
always casting in his teeth his inferiority to his dead brothers. 
Eugene is not the ‘ whole man”’ she needs. So Kate goes off 
to Dublin into domestic service, her natural toughness and 
independence braced by her experience in America. She refuses 
to be treated as adrudge or slave; and, after two false starts, first 
in a household of acid spinsters and then with a dolorous dress- 
maker, finds a congenial home with the kindly, vivacious wife of a 
literary man. The story, which opens on a tragic note, takes 
on an almost farcical turn in the record of Kate’s experiences 
in Dublin, and in her relations with her fellow-servant Molly, 
a susceptible but diffident girl whom Kate dominates to the 
extent of detaching Molly’s suitors, eligible or the reverse. 
Kate is not a delicate or fastidious person, but she is strong, 
self-reliant, humorous, and armed with a scarifying tongue. 
The episode of the courtship of Tom Casey, a constable in the 
Dublin Metropolitan Police, a tremendous fellow (physically), 
but strangely self-protective in action, is extremely amusing. 
Indeed, were it not for the abiding truth of Moore’s line about 
the “tear and the smile” in the eye of Erin, Miss Cummins 
might be charged with levity in these Dublin chapters. Yet 
all the time Kate feels the tug of the land at her heartstrings ; 
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in the end it conquers, and she is able to play her part in recon- 
ciling the dead and the living. The book is written without any 
pronounced political partisanship, though indirectly it is an 
apologia for Ireland’s detachment. For a first novel it shows 
great promise. Miss Cummins handles the dialect like a true 
artist, eschewing all devices to reproduce it phonetically, but 
relying entirely, with admirable results, on the turn of the 
phrase and the choice of the right word. 





ReapaB_e Novets.—The Eyes of Understanding. By C. R 
Milton. (Melrose. 6s. net.)—The story of a girl burdened with 
a title who takes a post as Superintendent of a Training Schoo] 
in India. Her adventures are interesting, and throw a good 
deal of light on the present state of things among the native 
population. Mufti. By “Sapper.” (Hodder and Stoughton. 
6s. net.)—A war story chiefly concerned with the doings of the 
hero after he has been wounded. The description of the bombing 
of a hospital in France is perhaps the most exciting thing in the 
hook.——T'wo Months. By Herbert Tremaine. (C. W. Daniel. 
7s. net.)—All the evil effects of the war are gathered together 
by the author in his story, Two Months. He, however, gives no 
companion picture of the ennobling effect of the self-sacrifice of 
the nation. The book is ably written, but none of the characters 
is particularly sympathetic. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Notice in thie column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.] 





Scouting Thrills. By Captain G. B. McKean, V.C. (H. Mil- 
ford. 5s. net.)—Though primarily written for boys, and especially 
for Boy Scouts, these exciting accounts of real adventures in 
No Man’s Land on the Canadian front will certainly be read with 
interest by many grown-up people. Thousands of men in the 
war had “ scouting thrills’ when they were on patrol at night 
or were spying out the enemy lines in preparation for an attack. 
Fev of those who actually did such work have been able to 
ces:ribe it so clearly and vividly as Captain McKean does in 
th’s fascinating book. The closing chapter illustrates the 
d moralization of the enemy after our capture of the ‘“ Wotan” 
or * switch ” line last summer. Scores of Germans and a heavy 
battery surrendered to the author, who had been wounded early 
in the day, and a handful of Canadian seouts. 





Ruskin Centenary Addresses. Edited by J. H. Whitehouse, 
(Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. net.)—This little book contains 
the addresses delivered on February 8th last at the meeting held 
by the Ruskin Centenary Council. Professor Mackail’s address 
emphasizing the prophetic side of Ruskin’s character, and 
Mr. Henry Wilson's on Ruskin’s attitude towards art and his 
technical accomplishment, are of special interest. Ruskin’s 
well-known drawing of Abbeville and the portrait of him by 
George Richmond are reproduced as illustrations. 


Every one knows, in a general way, of the excellent work 
done on a vast scale by the Young Men’s Christian Association 
during the war. Particulars of one relatively small but most 
jmportant branch of that work are given in two pamphlets issued 
by the Association—A Short Record of its educational work in 
France, anda Y.M.C.A, Universities Committee Report on similar 
work in Italy, the Mediterranean, the Near East, and among the 
interned soldiers in Holland. We have said that this branch 
was relatively small, but in itself if was a large and efficient 
organization of lecturers and teachers, providing rational enter- 
tainment and instruction for thousands of the troops. In France, 
for example, Sir Henry Hadow a year ago organized eight 
University Extension centres with staffs of expert teachers— 
most of them women—at different bases; twelve thousand 
scldier students were attending classes when the fighting ceased, 
‘the Army scheme which came into operation in May is really 
built on the solid foundations laid by the Y.M.C.A. with the 
co-operation of the British Universities. It is interesting to hear 
of a Cambridge divine lecturing on early Church history to the 
British troops encamped near Troy, and of an historical lecturer 
at Mudros who visited the warships in turn, The value of this 
work is incalculable. 


Italian Studies: their Place in Modern Education. By T. 
Okey. (Cambridge University Press. 2s. net.)—Professor Okey’s 
inaugural lecture—the first to be given from an Italian Chair 








in this country—well deserved to be printed. He urges Britist, 
people to take some interest in modern Italy and her people, 
and not only in Dante and Italian art up to Michael Angelo, or 
possibly even to Canaletto and Guardi. We should not like a 
foreigner who was enthusiastic for England up to the time of 
Johnson, Reynolds, and Burke, but no further. We may imagine, 
then, what Italians think of those British people who look og 
Italy as a large museum. They find us not simpatico, and ara 
naturally irritated. Professor Okey, for his part, is intensely in- 
terested in modern Italy with her great industries and her keen 
intellectual life. As he says, Italian is not difficult to learn, 
Moreover, as the people still commonly use their own dialects, 
a foreigner may hope to speak the literary language almost as well 
as an educated Italian. It is devoutly to be hoped that Italian 
studies will become popular in this country, for we need a closer 
understanding with Italy. 

The Swing in Golf. By A.Q. (A. and C. Black. 2s. 6d. net.) 
—We fear, from sad experience, that golf cannot be learned from 
books, but with that proviso we may commend this little treatise 
to beginners. The author's point is that the swing ought to be 
purely mechanical, and that the player should be thinking 
not of swinging but of hitting the ball. He describes clearly the 
swing as practised by a first-rate professional like Taylor or 
Vardon, and tells the beginner to keep his head, as well as his 
body from the waist downwards, as steady as possible. This is all 
true and sound advice. The difficulty is to apply it. However, 
the author says that in middle age he found out how to swing, 
so that other elderly men need not despair. 





Science and War. By Lord Moulton. (Cambridge University 
Press. 2s. 6d. net.)—Lord Moulton’s Rede Lecture contains a 
sketch of the various ways in which men of science came to the 
aid of the soldier in the war, and especially of the fine 
work done by British men of science, in wireless telegraphy, for 
instance, or sound-ranging, or the invention and perfecting of 
gas-masks. It is a remarkable story. If the same incentives and 
the same encouragement can be given to men of science in time 
of peace, Europe may recover from the war more quickly than 
the pessimists think, 





A Grammar of New Testament Creek. By James Hope 
Moulton. Vol. If., Part I. (T. and T. Clark. 7s. net.)— 
When Professor Moulton died as the result of exposure in an 
open boat in the Mediterranean, after his steamer had been 
torpedoed without warning by a ‘U’-boat, it was feared that 
his invaluable Grammar, the first volume of which appeared in 
1906, would remain unfinished. He had, however, written two- 
thirds of the second volume, and Dr. Howard is editing and com- 
pleting the work. The new volume is appearing in three parts. 
This, the first part, begins with a most instructive essay on New 
Testament Greek in the light of recent discussion. We may call 
attention to Professor Moulton’s use of the recently discovered 
papyri to strengthen his arguments, and to his conviction that 
Hellenistic Greek, the lingua franca of the Roman Empire, was 
far better suited than either Hebrew and Aramaic or classical 
Greek to the purposes of the Apostles and Evangelists. Professor 
Moulton thought that in the first century of our era Greek was 
still the common speech of Galilee, though not of Judaea, and that 
Christ probably knew Greek, and possibly used it in relating the 
parable of the Prodigal Son. It is well to add that the general 
effect of the minute linguistic studies, in which Professor Moulton 
excelled, is to strengthen the conservative view of New Testa- 
ment textual problems, 

Yashka. By Maria Botchkareva. (Constable. 8s. 6d. net.)—Maria 
Botchkareva, more popularly known in Russia as “ Yashka,” 
founder of the ill-fated Women’s Battalion of Death, urable 
from lack of education to write her experiences as peasant and 
soldier, related them to Mr. Isaac Don Levine, who has cast them 
in the form of an autobiography. The record of Yashka’s earlier 
days makes depressing, almost repulsive, reading, with its sordid 
details and that atmosphere of brutality and misery which is 
characteristic of so many Russian writers. It is a relief to com 
to the later portions of the book, describing the founding of the 
famous Battalion of Death, when at any rate inspiration has give 
some nobility to struggle. Englich readers will be most interested, 
we imagine, in the efforts of Yashka to awaken the 2ussian 
soldiery to the need for discipline, to her fight with Kerensky 
over the aucstion of committee rule in ber Battalion. and the 
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brave endeavours of that Battalion to hold together in face of 
opposition, ridicule, and persecution from the mass of peasants 
and soldiers. It is impossible not to admire the patriotism and 
courage of Yashka and her women followers, but it is amazing 
that such leaders as Kerensky, Rodzianko, and Kornilov should 
not have foreseen the futility of the enterprise. Yashka was 
enthusiastic for Allied intervention, and the end of the hook 
leaves her starting for America and England to enlist help. 


Through a Tent Door. By R. W. Mackenna, M.D., R.A.M.C. 
(John Murray. 8s. net.)—The tent of a doctor in the R.A.M.C., 
“somewhere in France’? was a wonderful vantage-point fer 
Dr. Mackenna’s sympathetic observation of men and things. 
The papers in this book, most of them in essay form, are attractive 
reading. They deal with a wide variety of subjects—a patch of 
adventurous wild flowers that covered the hard-trodden ground 
outside the operating theatre with ablazeofcolour; the “verbal 
pillage’ made by an unabashed “Tommy” on the French 
language ; a thoughtful interpretation and appreciation of ‘ the 
courage of our clerks,” which, says Dr. Mackenna, has brought 
the Empire through four heroic years ; a peep over the shoulder 
of a censor of “Tommy’s”’ letters. Of particular interest for 
many readers will be Dr. Mackenna’s inquiry into the alleged 
“decay of religion.” The blame, he holds, is largely with 
the Churches, who must rid themselves of all ‘‘ unessential 
accretions,” and combine in recognizing that they stand for 
“the revelation of God to man in the person of Jesus Christ.” 
But blame rests also on the public, who too often fail to recognize 
that religion is a necessary part of man’s life. “‘ What a great 
people we should become,” says Dr. Mackenna, “if our religious 
aspirations were as genuine as our Imperial ambitions !”’ 


The Jews of the Empire and the Great War. By the Rev. 
Michael Adler. (Hodder and Stoughton. 1d.)—We are glad to 
have read this interesting pamphlet by the senior Jewish Army 
chaplain, who himself gained the D.S.O. He is rightly proud of 
the part that British Jews played in the war. Ten thousand of 
them volunteered for active service, coming from all parts of the 
world. In Australia, for example, a Jewish population of 
19,000 produced 1,800 volunteers, 250 of whom were killed. The 
Jews’ Free School in the East End could number 1,200 of its old 
boys who had enlisted. The Jewish Lads’ Brigade sent 80 
out of its 90 officers into the Army. Mr. Adler estimates 
that the total Jewish population of the United Kingdom and the 
Dominions was about 420,000, and that 50,000 Jews served in 
His Majesty's Forces during the war. Of these, 2,324 were 
killed and 6,350 were wounded or missing. Five Jews won the 
Victoria Cross. Lieutenant-General Sir John Monash, the 
commander of the Australian forces, is a Jew; he was an 
engineer by profession, but he had served in the Australian 
Militia before the war, and commanded a battalion in Egypt in 
1914. Mr. Adler says that the Spielmann family sent 41 
officers to the front, and that the Beddington family had 37 
members engaged. There were many Jews in the Sixtieth 
London Division at the taking of Jerusalem. Mr. Adler has done 
well to compile this brief record of the services of British Jews. 
When we condemn the evil deeds of Jewish Bolsheviks, we 
must always remember that these scoundrels are in no sense 
representatives of their race and religion. 





Selected Essays of Plutarch. Vol. Uf. Translated with Intro- 
duction by A. O. Prickard. (Clarendon Press. 3s. 6d. net.)— 
Montaigne said that he loved to dip into Plutarch like the 
Danaids, ever filling and emptying their pitchers. Many quiet 
readers who know less Greek than Montaigne will be glad to dip 
into Mr. Prickard’s charming and scholarly translation of part of 
the Morals. The titles of the dialogues are surely attractive, 
such as “On the ‘E”’ at Delphi,” ‘ On the Cessation of the 
Oracles,” or ** On the Instances of Delay in Divine Punishment ” 
—a question that has been much discussed in private during the 
war. These and others are real dialogues, reflecting the tone 
of educated society at the beginning of the second century of 
our era. We must be content to commend the volume. Mr. 
Prickard says that the leading Dutch authority on Plutarch, 
Professor Hartman of Leyden, thinks that Plutarch had never 
heard of Christianity. It is surely dangerous to infer this from 
the fact that he did not mention the new faith. 





_ Income Tar Chart. By C. H. Tolley. (Waterlow. 2s. net.) 
—M:, Tolley in this fourth issue of his very useful, publication 





has incorporated the numerous changes made by the consolidating 
Act of last year and by the new Finance Act. He devotes an 
appendix to the Excess Prefits Duty ; it is as lucid as any summary 
explanation of that cumbrous tax could be. 





We may call attention to the Journal of Industrial Hygiene, 
the first monthly number of which has been sent to us (Mac- 
millan; 3s. 6d., or 21s. for the year). It has been founded in 
connexion with the new courses of industrial hygiene in the 
Harvard Medical School, and its editorial staff, headed by Dr 
Edsall and Dr. Stanley Kent, is partly American and partly 
British. The first number includes important articles on “ Tele. 
phone Operating * by Dr. Anna G. Richardson of Boston, “‘ Lead 
Poisoning in America” by Dr. Alice Hamilton, and “ ‘The 
Problem of Fatigue” by Dr. Reynold Spaeth. The Journal is 
well produced and promises to be of great value. It affords a 
fresh example of the way in which America and Great Britain 
can co-operate for the good of humanity. 
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Allen (P. 8.), Stewart's Handbook of the Pacific Islands (Siiton Praed) net 108 
Anderson (Florence M.), The Rainbow Twins, 4to......(J. Johnson) net 74 
Atkins (G. G.), Jerusalem Past and Present, er 8Vo...... (Oliphant) net 56 
Bagot (R.), The Gods Decide, cr 8V0.........000cceeee (Methuen) net 70 
Bamey (H. C.), Barry Leroy, €F SVG... ..cccscccsccccevss (Methuen) net 6T 
Bartlett (A. K.), The Joy Maker, cr 8V0................ (Oliphant) net 56 
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Croft (Lt.-Col. W. D.), Three Years with the 9th (Scottish) Division); 8vo 
(Murray) net 90 

Crosthwaite (Rey. A.), Second Epistle to the Corinthians. .(S.P.C.K.) net 5.9 
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Wynne (lites » Scouts for Serbia, cr 8VO........... (Nelson) net 3/6 


Yorke (C.), The Level Track, er 8Vo.......... sseseeesae. (Neleom) net 


TILO- LEUM 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST.,W.1, COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
IRISH LINEN TOWELS 


made {rom the finest flax yarns are still offered 
at makers’ prices. Samples sent post free 


_ ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donegall Place BELFAST 


‘TOTAL FUNDS - £23,318, 162 
R OVAL FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 














INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
| ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 

COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 

LIMITED. | EtBa{ bea aah “Sires, TON DON. 





A PEACE RISK. 





Who is carrying your death Risk P 


Iie it your Family, 
or 
a Life Assurance Office P 


WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY ITP 





~ oS = a 


APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT AND WANTED. 
myX.O EMPLOYERS—URGENT.—Will you GIVE A CHANCE 


to men who have served their country well, and now stand In need of 
immediate EMPLOYMENT? We have HUNDREDS of men of many trades 
and professions on our books; some partially disabled, most of them whole and 
in health. Please give us an opportunity of filling your vacancies.— 
CHURCH ARMY EX-SERVICE MEN’S EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, 
55 Bryanston Street, London, W.1. (Telephone: Paddington 3440, Tele- 
crams> “ Rattleaxe, Edge, London.”’) 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

The Governors invite applications for the HEAD-MASTERSHIP, which will 
become vacant at Christmas. 

There are at present 116 boys in the School, of whom 76 are Boarders. The 
School has valuable Scholarship Endowments, both internal and at the Univer- 
ities, ‘The Schoo! is on the Grant List of the Board of Education with Advanced 
Courses, 

Applicants must be Graduates of a University in the United Kingdom, or have 
such other equivalent qualification as may be approved by the Board of Education. 
Candidates possessed of a Ist Class Honours Degree from Oxford or Cambridge 
in Classics preferred.— Particulars may be obtained from the Clerks to the Gover- 
nors, Messrs. UNDERWOOD & STEEL, 30 Castle Street, Hereford, by whom 
ap plications must be received on or before the 13th Se ptember, 1919. 


Uv ERSITY OF . Bi 











OF BIRMINGHAM. 
FACULTY OF SCIENCE. 
PROFESSORSHIP OF BOTANY. 


University invites applications for the Chair of Botany, 
West. 


The Council of the 
macant by the death of Professor G. 8. 
The stipend offered is £800 a year. 
Applications may be accompanied by testimonials, references, or other creden- 
-lals, and should be received by the undersigned, on or before the 13th September, 
1919. 
Further particulars may be obtained from 


GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


PIRMINGHAM CITIZENS’ SOCIETY. 


Chairman ;—The Right Hon. THE LORD MAYOR OF BORMEDOMAN. 
CIVIC RECREATION LEAGUE BRANCH 

Applications are invited for the position of GENERAL ORGANIZER to 
give whole-time service in connection with work which has already been estab- 
lished in the City and which it is desired to develop further. Applicants should 
have had experience of organizing work among young persons, preferably in 
connection with recreation, and should be competent to explain and commend 
the undertaking to emplovers of labour in the City and others who may be exp:cted 
to be interested in the matter. 

Applications, stating age, sex, qualifications and salary required, and accom- 
anied by copies of not more than two recent testimonials, should be sont to 
he HON, SEC., Citizens’ Committee, 15¢ Corporation Street, Birmingham, on 


or before 5th September. 
IRMINGHAM CRIPPLES’ UNIONW~— 


Applications are invited for a POST under the above Society in connec- 
tion with the raising of funds in Schools. Salary £150, Applicants should have 








had some experience either in school work or be used to speaking in public.— 
Apply the SECRET4RY, 
Paradise Street 


The Birmingham Cripples’ Union, Daimler House, 


| BUESARSHIP.— Vacant March, 





I NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, 
(Coleg Prifathrofaol Deheudir Cymru A Mynwy.) 

The Council of the College invites gm for the post of ASSISTANT? 
LECTURER in FRENCH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. Commencing 
salary £200 per annum, increasing to £300 per annum. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, by whom a ~ 
cations, with testimonials (which need not be printed), must be receiv 
or before September 15th, 1919. 

University College, Cardiff, D. J. A. BROWN, 

- August 22nd, 1919. eaistrag, 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES, BANGOR. 
(A Constituent College of the University of W ales. ) 
Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER IN LATIN, 
Commencing salary £200. Duties to commence October Ist. 
Applications, with copies of three testimonials, should be received not later 
than Wednesday, —_ ot ae by the undersigned. 
OHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., D.Litt., 
August 25th, 1919. Secretary and Registrar, 


SS 

ARLINGTON GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL— 
Required,in September, SECOND SCIENCE MISTRESS, Hons. Botan 

with Chemiatry * subsk iary, to take work up to Advanced Course standart. 

Commencing salary up to £280 per annum, according to experience and qualifica- 
tions. Forms of application, which may be obtained from the undersigned, 

to be completed and returned immediately —A. C. BOYDE, Director of Education 


and Secretary. en 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
COLLEGE MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYs. 


UDDERSFIELD 

Required, in September, TWO MASTERS, one to take Middie Forms in two 
of the following subjects: English, Latin, French ; the other to take Latin and 
English with Junior Forms. 

Salary in accordance with the new scale: Graduates or equivalent Diploma 
£200 to £400, increments £10 to £300, £15 thereafter. 

Applications should be sent before September 6th to O. RALMFORTH, Secre- 
tary, Education Committee, from whom application forms may be obtained upon 
the receipt of a ste amped, addressed footscap ¢ env velope. 














NIVERSITY OF HONGKONG. 
The following Appointments will shortly. be made :— 
1. PROFESSOR OF PHYSICS . es ° “6 Salary £600 
2. PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY .. oe ee oe ” 
3. LECTURER IN BIOLOGY. ” 
4. LECTURER IN ENGINEERING (Civil and Mechanic i) : 
5. LECTURER IN ELECTRICAL ENGINERRING ‘ 
6. LECTURER IN MATHEMATICS .. ee ” £400 
7. LECTURER IN POLITICAL SCIENCE .. os os - £400 
8 LECTURER IN EDUCATION én -” £400 
Term of Agreement 2 2) (4) (5) . ‘ Five years. 
ee .. Three years. 
Agreements renewable at ine ae salaries, 
Write 74 duplicate), stating age, experience, and whether pe, to 
© & Ae "co J. W. VICKERS & CO., Ltd. . 5 Nicholas Lane, E.C. 





IVERSITY OF ThELiicx 
PROFESSOR OF PATHOLOGY AND BACTERIOLOGY, 

invites applications for the CHAIR of PATHOLOGY and 
BACTERIOLOGY. Salary £800 per annum.—Applications to be lodged pot 
later than the 10th of September with the AGENT-GENERAL for SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA, 112 Strand, London, W.C. 2, from whom printed particulars 


may be obtained, vee mae 
NIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE. 
PROFESSOR OF LAW, 

The University invites applications for the CILAIR of LAW. The Professor 
is required to lecture on ROMAN LAW, PROPERTY, CONTRACTS and 
JURISPRUDENCE, Salary £800 per annum.—aApplications to be lodged not 
later than the 10th of September with the AGENT-GENERAL for SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA, 119Strand, London, W.C.2, from whom printed particulars 


may be obtained. * 
_— OF ENGLAND TRAINING 
CHELTENHAM. 


DEPARTMENT FOR MISTRESSES. 


Wanted, in September, a LECTURER in NEEDLEWORK. who will assist 
the Mistress of Method in the School Practice of Students. Salary £150, with 
board and residence during term time.—Apply at once, stating age, degree, 
qualifications, &c., to the REVEREND THE PRINCIPAL. 


N ANCHESTER CHAMBER OF COMMERCE.— 
a The Directors invite applications in writing, addressed to the PRESI- 
DENT, for the post of ASSISTANT SECRETARY. State qualifications, age, 
and salary required. 


M* STERS WANT ED, PUBLIC SCHOOLS : (1) C Chemistry 
and Physies, salary and fees about £500; (2) Element: ey Biology, wit 
Elementary Chemistry and Physics, salary ditto ; (3) Senior Physics ; (4) Middle 
Form Chemistry, liberal salaries ; (5) Prep. School Subjects, £150 to £200, reg, ; 
(6) Colonies. an, some Science, £300, non-resident. MANY SENIOR 
AND JUN POSTS.—FUTURE CAREER ASSOC IATION, Tutorial De- 

partment, F. Cc. NE EDES, 53 VICTORIA STREET, 8.W. 


Ww ANTED, by a Lady, a POST as TEACHER of PIANO- 

FORTE PLAYING ina SCHOOL. Resident preferred. Near London 
or South of on —Apply to “8. 8. C.,” 70 Hazlebank Road, Catford, 
London, 5.E. 


U* 


The University 





COLLE GE, 














£500 and 


College, 





1920. 
house.—For particulars apply the MASTER, 
Hertford, in envelope marked “ Bursarship.” 


NIVERSITY WOMEN’S INFORMATION OFFICE and 
VOCATIONAL LIBRARY, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 1. 
Intormation. can be obtained on ali matiers relating to openings for University 
women from Miss H. M. CHAPPELL (Oxf. Hon. Mods, Maths,), Someta 


: cases 8 


Patron: 
Visitor : 
Principal: 


Salary 
Haileybury 











‘LECTURES, &c. 
COLLEGE, 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
JOSEPH EDWARDS, M.A. 


OCTOBER 2nd, 


LONDON, 


The MICHAELMAS TERM becins on THURSDAY, 





The Colleze provides for Cour. es of Lectures for Advanced Students, as well 
as a GENERAL EDUCATION for younger Students. 

Special Courses of Lecturcs have been arranged for Students whose stucies 
may have been interrup et by the War. 

Training is also ziven for Secretarial work. 

For particulars ot the College, as well as of the School preparatory to the 
College, apply 9o the Warden, Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A., 43-45 Harley Street, 
W.1, from wiom information may also be obtained as to the College Boarding 
House i: which Students nmy reside. 
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5-O 3 "8 CAREER. 


MEDICAL PROFESSION, 


. Sia 


THE 





Parents and Guardians desiring information and advice with regard to the 
Medical Curriculum should write for full particulars to A. KE. WEBB-JOHNSON, 


0.B.E., D.S.0., F.R.C.S., the Dean, 
THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
University of London, 
STREET, LONDON, 


BERNERS W. 1, 


THE ENTIRE MEDICAL CURRICULUM CAN BE TAKEN AT THE 
SCHOOL, 


ANNUAL VALUE OF SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES, £1,000, 





{HE VINTER SESSION BEGINS ON WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER IST, 


Ty NIVERSITY Y OF LC LONDON, | UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 
Provost: Sir GREGORY FOSTE B.A., Ph.D. 
SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP. 
Director: E. A. BAKER, M.A., D.Lit. 
Assisted by :— 
R. W. Chambers, M.A., D.Lit. 
Arundell Msdaile, B.A. 
H. West Fovarque. 
B. M. Headicar. 
ae Jenkinson, B.A., F.S.A. 


B.A. 
Sayers. 


R. B. Prideaux, 
W. C. Berwick 

This S¢hool, which has been established with the assistance of tiie Carnegie 
Jnited Kingdom Trust, will BEGIN WORK on 1st OCTOBER, 1919. It will 

formally OPENED by Sir FREDERIC KENYON, K.C.B., M.A., D.Litt., on 

ednesday, 8th October, at 5 p.m. 

The School - will give a systematic TRAINING in LIBRARIANSHIP. Its 
srriculum will include Bibliography, Cataloguing, Classifteation, Library 
Organization, Library Routine, Literary History, and Book Selection, Palae- 
ography and Archives. 

DAY and EVENING COURSES will be 

The full course will er two Sessions. 

The Prospectus, containing full particulars, 


provided, 


can be obtained on applica- 


tion to :— 
WALTER W. SETON, M.A., D.Lit., Secretary. 
University College, London, Gower Street, W.C. |. 
UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


T' HE 

COURSES are held and DEGREES (Bachelor, Master, and Doctor) are 
awarded in the following Faculties :—Arts (including Architecture), Pure Science, 
Medicine, Law, Engineering (including Mining), and Metallurgy. 

The Degree ‘of Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) is awarded in the Faculties of 
Arta, Pure Science, Law, Engineering, and Metallurgy. This degree is awarded 
on post- ——— study, "and graduates of the University of Sheffield and other 
approved Universities are eligible. 

IPLOMAS are awarded in Modern Language Teaching: 
tecture, Domestic Science, Mining, Glass Technology. 

ASSOCIATESHIPS are awarded in Engineering, Iron and Steel Metallurgy, 
and Non-Ferrous Metallurgy. 

The University Hall for Women, Oakholme, Clarkehouse Road, stands in six 
acres of grounds and affords all the advantages of collegiate life. 

Entrance and Post-Graduate SCHOLARSHIPS.are- awarded each year, 

W. M. GIBBONS, Rogistrar, _ 
NIVERSIT Y¥ OF LIVERPOOL. 
THE UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE 

Special Courses of Instruction and Training for persons who desire to prepare 
shemselves for appointments in Continuation Schools will be begun in the 
Autuma Term, 1919. 

(a) Graduates or students who are judged to have qualifications equivalent 
# a degree will be received for a course of One Year. 
ee? Students who are not yet graduates may be received for a course of Two 
fears. 

(c) Shorter courses for specia~y approved students may also be instituted. 

Students who desire to enter upon any of these courses should apply to the 
PRINCIPAL of the Training College, by whom information will be given as 
0 the scope of the courses and as to grants and fees. a 

New Session se on Monday, September 29. 
Bikes 10) c OL LE @G B&B, 
nonme Buildings s, Chancery Lane, E.C. 4. 

NIVERSITY OF LONDON 
JOURSES OF STUDY yo and Evening) for Degrees of the University in 
ARTS and SCIENCE, and Evening Courses for Degrees in ECONOMICS and 
AWS, under RECOGNIZED TEACHERS of the Univ ersity. 

GE OGRAPHY DIPLOMA and MATRICULATION, 

POST-GRADUATE and RESEARCH WORK. 

Examination for 16 Free Studentships on Sept. A 

Prospectus post free. Calendar 6d., by post 8 


ING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students 
tre trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of 
training extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics 
on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, 
Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c.—For prospectus apply Secretary. 


(SHELSEA COLLEGE of PHYSICAL EDUCATION for 
Ww OME N (Swedish System). Head-Mistress, Miss DORETTE WILKIE, 
Three Years’ Diploma Course of University Standard, Applications for admission 
0 September should be made now.—Apply for prospectus to SECRETARY 
‘Room 86), S.W. Polytechnic Institute,.Chelsea, London, 8.W. 3. Telephone ; 
309 Western. 
PPROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON, ‘Training College for Teachers, President: 
Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. ©. G. 
Monteflore, ¥ M.A. ; Sec. : Mr. ‘Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concern- 
ing Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


UTDOOR | LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for. women. Extensive.range giass- 
houses, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
lnstruction, Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations, 1 ekeopiug, 
Marketing. Fruit-preserving,—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 





Education, Archi- 





entries by Sept. 3. 














ARDENING for WOMEN.— Practical training ; vegetable, 
fruit, and flower growing. Month or term. Healthy outs loor life, from 

68 gns. per ann. Gardening year begins in September; students can enter any 
date, Non-residents received. Two yearly a offered.—Illus. pros 
pectus- of EDL EY- “PEAKE, Udimore, tr. _ Rye, , Sussex 


GIRLS’ SGHOOLS AND GOLLEQGES. 
EXHILL-ON-SEA.—Dane Court School, standing in 


country surroundings, 15 minutes from sea; grounds of 5 acres, Good 
education, (reat attention to health. Net-ball, tennis, hockey, swimming, 
riding, —Principal, Miss FORD. 


TI\HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress : Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Oxford, 


odern History, Somerville College, 
Bracing air from Downs and sea, 


| i OF SS Oe 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Prin incipal—Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele. : 
‘ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

Gateus situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils, 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ wy ye both work and play, shail tend 
to the building up of character and formation of good habits, 

Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Liverpool, 











6 Watford 616. ~3 





and Carlisle. 
INCOLN GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL.—Boarding Houses, 14 
Minster Yard, and “ Witham View.” Autumr term begins Sept. 18th; 

boarders, Sept. 17th, --For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical _Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College, 


Manchester, 








oo HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST KENT. 
FOUNDED 185 
(Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALK, M.A., Londoa, 


Principals 4 yfiss VIOLET M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENT LEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. 
(Resident only.) 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, tt miles from Londoa, 
SPECIAL ATTEN TION to MUSIC (Foreiga Method), 
ANGUAGES, and ART 
LECTURE S BY W ELL- KNOWN PROFESSORS 


SE EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
b “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET,  Delightiul’ Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only, Latire charge’ of 
Children with parents abroad, Resident trained Nurse, Detached house 4 mins, 
from sea,—For illus, Prospectus apply Principal, Miss Wiltsiier. 


a HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 








FOR GIRLS, transferred {rom Hampstead. Principal: Miss CONDE, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin, Thorough educatioa oa modern lines 
Fupils ——_ for advanced examinations and for the universities, if require 1, 
Beautiful situation overlookingthe bay. Good arden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathins:. 


INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Michaelmas Term begins on Thuraday, Septermber 25th. 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS.— — 
ey Thorough modern education at a moderate cost for girls up to the age of 19, 
Spacious and well-equipped school buildings, with good playing grounds, Healthy 
situation : very suitable for delicate e girls. rs or Prospectus apply t to Head- Mistress, 














FOREIGN. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
HE VILLA STE. MONIQUE, 


an Educational Home for 12 elder girls, will open in Paris on October 

the ist at 9 RUE D’ERLANGER, PARIS lée. Five minutes’ walk from the 

30is de Boulogne.—For Prospectus apply to Melle, MANILEVE, B, és L,-Ph., 
St, Monica’s, Burgh Heath, Tadworth, Surrey, 


DUCATION IN SWITZERLAND.—First-class Boarding 

‘4 ‘School for Young Ladies, les Allitres, Avenue Montagibert, Lausanne. 
Thorough general education, modern languages, music, painting, needlework. Fine 
situation, comfortable house. Tennis court.—For illus. Pros. apply to Priacipal 


Chet gee gee — MOUNTAIN HOME (alt. 4,500 ft. 
K with late Head-Master and wife; health first consideration ; exper 
private tuition ; modern languages ; winter sports.—BOURNE, Hotel Clarence 
Lausanne, Switzerland. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND OOLLEGES. 
Roval, NAVAL CADETSHIPS. | Age 17 to 18h, 


Special Entry. No Nomination required.-—Full particulars with copier 
of examination papers on — to JAMES GLEVE, “ Royal Navy House,’ 
21 Old Bond Street, London, Ww. 


TAUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND ME RCHANT SERVICE. 

over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months. 
Dartmouth, Terms £80 per annum. 





























Nomina- 


Age a Entry, 
arly 


tions to Royal Naval College, 
applications ‘should be made. 
Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Buildi ng, LE c, 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340feet above 
sea, facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


OOTHAM SCHOOL, YORK. 
Under the Management of a Committee of the Soc iety of Friends. 

Head-Master, ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. (sometime Examiner to the 
Teachers’ Training Syndicate of the University of Cambridge in School Manage 
ment and Method), 

Seven Scholarships (Science, History, Classics, Medicine), two Intermediate 
Science with Honours, one Intermediate Arts, seven First Medical Examination, 
twenty-nine Matriculation Examination (1916- 1918) 

Copies of the Prospectus can be obtained on applic: ation to the HUAD-MASTER. 
Bootham School, York, 
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pe BAvize SCHOOL, BERKSHIRE 
Head-Master: G.H. KEETON, M.A. 

(late —_ — sastes at Fettes College). a 

tion for Universit rmy, Navy, Professi , or F Ss careers, 

aaa icnalesehign sew oy Ke of £100 to Oxford. Fine buildings, inc'uding 
Uhapel, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Workshop, Gymnasium, Swimming 
Bath, and Armoury. Fees from £62-£68 per annum.—Particulars may Le ob- 
tained from the BURSAR. 





PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
FQOURKEOU TE -—Besent Successes gained by 


Pupils 
of Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A. : 
WOOLWICH 10 (ineluding 1st place), SANDHURST 18, 
INDIAN ARMY 8, NAVY (Special Entry) 3, UNIVERSITIES 14. 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 

Q TAMMERING successfully treated since 1905. Adults and 
> Poys received as Resident or Visiting —_ Private instruction if desired. 
~—Write for Booklet with Medical Opinions and copies of letters from Parents and 
Puplis to Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W Ge 
Ss" AMMERING. The only remedy. 

Highly praised by English Public Schools. 











INTERVIEWS, VISITS, 
CORRESPON DENCE.— Address the well-known originator, Mr. J. HERBERT 
MIALL, 209 Oxford Street, London, W. 


RIVATE SCHOOL FOR DEAF BOYS, SPRINGHILL, 
NORTHAMPTON. (Established 1867.) Pleasantly situated in its own 
grounds. Remarkable examination successes. Speech and Lipreading. Cricket, 
football, tennis, &c.—A pply for prospectus, Head-Master, F. INCE JONES, B.Sc. 


XPERT ~ TUITION in ENGLISH, COMPOSI 








ENGLISH, COMPOSITION, 

LATIN, LOGIC, PSYCHOLOGY, &c., for all exams. or self-improve- 

ment given here or at Oxford Street by experienced College Tutor. Numerous 

successes.-Write TUTOR, M.A., 109 Abbeville Road, Clapham, 8.W. 

JLOCUTION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 

"4 will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in Public Speaking, Vocabu- 
lary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking. 

Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 

lecturers, and Ladies, 446, Strand, W.C, 2 





SCHOLASTIC AGENGIES. 
Parents can obtain reliable information 


respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 


wf CHOOLS 
S 


requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &e.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 


ry Uaone. 
Edueational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offiees — 158-162 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1. Telephone—-1136 Museum, 
qj serces OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 
Adv'ce free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 1. Tel., Regent 4926. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families. 
‘ CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 


QcCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
kK TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
Mesera, J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of 
charee) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. 
‘The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees shon'd be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educationa! Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 
Telephone: 5053 Central. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
TPSHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 


Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).— Ladies quickly prepared for Journal 
istic and Secretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent introductions given 


LAYWRITING. ABSORBING AND FASCINATING 
PURSUIT. Fame and fortune may await you. ‘Tuition, Criticism, 
Advice-—PLAYWRIGHTS, 59-60 Chancery Lane, London. ads 


rm YPEWRITING.— Authors’. MSS., 
Examination Papers, Letters, Circulars, General Copying, Duplicating, &c, 

J. TRIMNELL, 8 Moira Terrace, Cardiff. 
FVYPEWRITING.— Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, Twelve 
Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 2 (Ground Floor), T.N. Gesrard 6179, 


Typewriting, Mimeographing (8n economical process for reproducing 12 Copies 
and upwards of Agenda, Minutes, Priee Lists, Testimonials, Parish News, &c.). 











rV-YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Confidential Documents, 

Testimonials, Circular Letters, and all classes of Duplicating work neatly 
and! accurately evecuted at shortest notice. Efficient service. Moderate terms. 
~-LODGE & MILBOURN, 27 Westborough, Scarborough. 





Roexar EARLSWOOD INSTITUTION, 


SURREY, 





OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAT, ATTENDANTS, 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING, 

VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DEFI- 
CIENT OR BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SEX. 

ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAMES AND 
RECREATION, BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS, 


For particulars and terms apply to H. HOWARD, Secretary, 
G.P.O, Box 163, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, E.C, 4, 


TOURS. 


JRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS (resumed). 


Sept. 9, Northern Italy and Hill towns, 56 gns. 
Uct.14, Florence, Venice, Rome, Naples, &c., 50gs. Nov., Algeria « Tunisia, €7 gs. 
Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, 8.E. 19, 





a 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


AR MEMORIALS.—Government Departments, Munic; 

lities, and other public bodics are recommended to consult SINGERS 

oi FROME concerning Bronze Memorials of cither Mural or Monumental cha: RS 

r ~ —~ ER = SONS Se eae Metal Workers and ~— 
ounders, Frome, Somerset, London ce: House . 

Strand, W.C. 2. ham House, Arundel Sires 

+ Y Sa 

O INVESTORS and SMALL CAPITALISTS,—Messry, 

BALL, BUTLER, & CO., STOCK and SHARE BROKERS, KINGSTOVY, 

ON-THAMES, Free advice given cn Investments, State amount availa le 

and a selected lst of Sccurities will be forwarded, i) 

DVICE WORTH HAVING on ASSURANCE and ANNUI. 

TIES can only be obtained from one unfettered by financial relatic ; 

with any Insurance Company. It repays its cost time and again. Read “ yon 

ance and Annuities,” post free from “ADJUDICATOR,” 35 Eldon Chamber. 

Fleet Street, E.C. 4. * 

EFORMED INNS.—Ask for DESCRIPTIVE Lis? of 

about 150 licensed Inns; take £1 Shares; 5 per cent. paid regularly 

for 20 years.—PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, L7) 

193 Regent Street, W. 1. . ’ 








NQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY. 
4 LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capital (paid wp), £500,000, 
PURCHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS and GRANTS LOANS 


thereon. 
Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 2. 
JESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED booklet des. 


cribinz the residences, &¢., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Towy 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental .Neurasthenicc 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.). Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY’ 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd.,22 Craven St.,Trafalgar Square, WC 2 





AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated, Artistic and original work 

_ £2 2s, Specimens sent free—HENKY B, WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
ondon, W. 1, 


NOUT, RHEUMATISM, &c.—Leading medical men prescribe 

WUITEWAY’S “ WOODBINE BLEND ” CYDER fer Gout, Rhenma. 

tism, €c. Resembles a dry, sparkling wine, and made from selected Devonshire 

Vintage apples. Approved by British Medical Journal and Lancet. Champagne 

quarts 1¢s, 3d. per doz. rw ge) wet 10s. per doz. (2 doz. carriage paid) — 

(Desk M.W.) H. WHITEWAY & CO., LTD., Whimple, Devon, and 37 Albert 
Embankment, 8.E. 11. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 

assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 

Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parce! 

returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (brokea 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 

8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 

LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 

wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 

Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 

per return or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London. Estd. 100 years 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (Old) BOUGHT.—We are now payirg 

on vulcanite up to 7s. per tooth, silver 12s., gold 158, platinum tz 

Call or post, immediate cash or offers. Mention this journal.—Messrs. PAGET, 

219 Oxtord Street, W. 1. Estd. 150 years. 

NMOCKROACHES exterminated with BLATTIS, A 

SCIENTIFIC REMEDY invented and guaranteed by KE. Howarth, P.Zs, 

Supplied by order to the Royal Household. Used in War Hospitals. Tins le, fd, 
2s. td., 5s., post free —HOWARTIIS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 








CHURCH CONGRESS, LEICESTER 
OCTOBER 14, 15, 16, 17. 


MEMBERS’ TICKETS, to admit to all Meetings, except to those arringel 
for Men, Women, Lads, and Girls, 7s. 6d. each. 








COMMUNICATIONS AS UNDER : 

MEMBERS’ TICKETS (remittance enclosed).—To the Hon, Secretaries, 
Church House, St. Martin's East, Leicester; or the S.P.C.K., 64 New Bond 
Street, London, W.1; the Church House, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, §.W.1; 
and Mr. John Hart, Maltravers House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 

HOSPITALITY, HOTELS, &c.—To the Hon. Secretaries, Reception Com- 
mittee, St. Margaret's Vicarage, Leicester. 

OTHER MATTERS.—To the General Secretary, the Rev. W. 
Elliott, St. Peter's Vicarage, Leicester. 


Thompson 


— = - _ = - 3 


PEACE. 


Please Send a Thankoffering to 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


which has done so much for the MEN and WOMEN of H.™. 
SERVICES and THEIR DEPENDENTS during the WAR, 
and is now doing a great work for the men still on service abroad, 
men on leave in London, disabled and other discharged men, 
sailors’ and soldiers’ motherless children, &c., &c. A Gilt to 
the Church Army is 


AN ACT OF GRATITUDE 


to the men who have hazarded all and given 
much for the peace and safety of the world. 


Cheques, crossed “ Barclays aje Church Army,” payable to Prebendary CARLILE 
= hton, eed Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch 
ndon. W. 
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THREE 


NUNS 
Tobacco 






The man who 
flirts with, will 
surely find him- 
self wedded to— 
“Three Nuns”! 


‘*‘KING’S HEAD” 
A Stronger Blend 
Both are sold everywhere 
1-oz packets 1lid Tins: 2-oz 1/11—4-oz 3/10 


“Three Nuns” 


Cigarettes 


(Medium) 


ztorLO :11%.20 


Boxes of 50 2/23—100 4/3 


Steohen Mitchell & Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great 
Britain and Igcland), Limited, 36 St. Andrew Square, Glasgow (640) 























oc 
Revelations 


of two kinds come to the owner of the 
new “Austin Twenty ’’—scenic beauties 
hitherto debarred by distance are brought 


within easy reach, and—the fact is made 
pleasantly plain that luxurious motoring is 
uo longer a monopoly of a select few. 


The new 





66 ” 
Twenty 
is indeed a revelation of what can be done by 
modern methods directed by ripe experience, 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO., Ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE NORTHFIELD, BIRMINGHAM 

Telephone, King’s Norton 230. 

“ Speedily, Northfield.” 

LONDON ° 479-483 OXFORD ST., W.1 

MANCHESTER .. «- 130 DEANSGATE 
AND AT PARIS AND BRUSSELS 


Telegrams, 








“INNOGENT AND SUFFERING” 


are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 
THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 
Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. F. W. Deacon, 
Iisy., the Hon. Treasurers, at 283, Harrow Road, W. 9 


£12,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 





George Robey, Esq. C.B.E. 


5 writes:—“‘I have enjoyed smoking ‘De Reszke’ 
A Cigarettes. I think they are excellent in every way.” 










Alfrei Heather, Esq. writes :—“‘ Your ‘ De Reszke* 
Cigarettes are excellent, and quite free from ‘sting’ "* 


C. R. W. Nevinson, Esq. writes :—“I 
seldom, if ever, smoke Virginians, but I 
must say your ‘De Reszke’ Amcrican 
Cigarettes have quite converted me."' 

HE price of the best cigarette is 
such a trifle more than that of the 
mediocre kind, that it is surely 

worth paying the difference to obtain the 
extra satisfaction ‘‘ De Reszkes ” give. 


‘DeReszke’ 


Fosters’ CIGARETTES 


» Sold at all Tobacconists, Stores, and Military Canteens 

















BY APPOINTMENT 


A pollinaris 


NATURAL MINERAL WATER, | 


NOW AGAIN OBTAINABLE | 
Ask for it. 











The Apollinaris business, founded in 1872, is and always has 
been a British enterprise. It now has 4,500 British Share- 
holders who have invested in it over £3,000,000, 


BRITISH OWNED 


THE APOLLINARIS CO., LTD., 
4 STRATFORD PLACE, W.1. 








AO ESAS 
| 
| 
| 
| 












A CENTURY OF FAME 


as shippers of the finest Real Havana Cigars 
isa record of which Bensons of Bristol are justly 
proud. 

Continuity of management, expert supervision, 
and a determination to be satisfied with nothing 
but the best, are the reasons why “Bensons of 
Bristol” is a name synonymous with the choicest 
smokes. 


The following Special Selection of Rey 
del Mundo Havana Cigars are offered ; Sandown 
Park, 84'- in 50's; Cedars, 108.- in ores F 
Princes, 110/- in 100’s; Ranelagh, 128 - 
100’s; and Hurlinghams, 167,- in 100’s— 

: all of exceptionally good quality, 


BENSONS' Supplies of various degrees of fine Havana 
SUA —— Cigars to suit every smoker's palate are imported 
Cigar sent | by “Bensonsof Bristol,” who will deal promptly 
out is tho- with all enquiries, which should state some idea 


roughly ma- 
tured and 
ready for 
immediate 
enjoyment. 


of price, strength, and size required, 


REAL HAVANAS 
BENSONS of BRIS TOL 


ished RICHARD BENSON 
» 59, Deond. | Siment. Bist. 
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NA “SWAN” PEN you 
have a pen< that will 
give no trouble whatever. 


You have, too, a pen which 
for smoothness of nib, ink 
capacity and strength, is 
beyond comparison with 
any other make. As for 
endurance, well, 20 to 25 
years’ service foran ordinary 
“Swan” is a common 
record, 
Choose a “Swan” to-day: it will 
s00n become your very own 
particular favourite pen—always 
the same— 


WARIS 


Of Stationers and Jewellers, 
At pre-war prices from 10/6. 


Catalogue post free. 


Mabie, Todd and Co., Ltd., 79 and 80 

High Holborn, London, W.C, 1; Man- 

chester, Paris, Brussels, Zurich, Sydney, 
Toronto, ete. 








N.P.—For all fountain and steel pens use “ Sivan” Ink, 6d., 9d., & 18. 

















Soft Delicate and Soothin 
as the Meladious Spinet of O 


Spinet 


Smoking 
Mixture 


A Perfect Blend 
of Choice Tobacaos 
20z.Packets il 
also in loz.& 4oz.Pkts. 





The Super CIGARETTE. 
Spinet $23 20..V5 














es 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND. AFTER. SEPTEMBER, 
A PLEA FOR NATIONAI DEPENCE. 
By Ft. Lieut.-Colonel ,, 
Tae PoLice Muqriny, 7* —— ae 
THE RUSSIAN PROBLEM: ee 
(1) ALLIED est: Ressta. 
y_Lieut.-Colonel Sir Samuel Hoare, Bart., D.S ’ 

(2) THe View OF A MAN. FRESH FROM RvssIA. By Aylmer’ see 
THE CHANGING ScENE IN INDIA—IL. By Sir Elliot Colvin KCSI 
OuR GUARDIANSHIP IN THE EAST. By Mr. Justice J. E. Marshah 

: (of the Egyptian National Court of A ppendy, 

CANADA'S FERTILE NORTHLAND, By_ Moreton Frew 
AUSTRALIA AND THE EMPIRE. By the Rey. ©. H Yous 
CapITaL FAO?S akOUT IRFLAND. By W. 8. Lilt 
CARLYLE AND HIS CRITICS. By Professor Herbert L, Stewart, 
PORTRY AND PROSE OF FoopD. By Mrs. Clement, Parsons 
Two THOUSAND YEARS OF DRAMATIC CRITICISM. By P. P. Howe. 
EDUCATION: ITS AIMS AND MEARS. By John H. Blakesley. 
THE CRICKET Prtcu. By the Rey. the Hon. Edward Lyttelton, D.p. 
THE SCANDAL OF OUR MILK SUPPLY. By H. M. Hyndman. 
With A TRAIN COMPANY IN FRANCE, 1914-1918. By Captain Hugh Chesterman, 
THE EX-EMPEROR WILLIAM AND THE NAPOLEONIC PRECEDENT. ie 
By Norwood Young 
BELGIUM AND HOLLAND: AND THE FREEDOM OF THE SCHELDT. j 

: By Emile Cammaerts 

WILLIAM WRAY SKILBECK: TRIBUTES FROM SOME FRIENDS. By Rose M. 
radler, D. C. Lathbury, Sir Edward Sullivan; Bart., Moreton Frewen 

the Right Rev. Bishop Frodsham, Harold F, Wyatt, and George A. B 
Dewar. ; 
London: SPOTTISWOODE, BALLANTYNE & CO., Lrp., 1 New Street 8q. 





The Contemporary Review. 


Coaten!s for SEPTEMBER, 1919. 3s. net. 


NATIONALITY AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
By The Right Hon. Augustine Birrell, K.¢ 
THE ECONOMIC OUTLOOK IN EUROPE. $v Sir George Paish, 
INDUSTRIAL UNREST. y The Right Hon. William Brace, MP. 
AN IRISH SETTLEMENT AND PUBLIC OPINION. 
By J. G. Swift MacNeill, K.C 
ITALY'S ECONOMIC CRISIS. By Dr. Giovanni Pioli, 
ANDREW CARNEGLE. By T. H. 8. Escott, 
LIBERAL CHURCHMEN AND THE ENABLING BILL 
By Canon Masterman 
THE STRATEGY OF THE MARNE CAMPAIGN. By Philip Nutt. 
ACQUISITION OF LAND FOR PUBLIC PURPOSES. 
By Sir W. Phipson Beale, K.C 
THE CHURCH AND INTERNATIONAL GOODWILL. 
By Archbishop Séderblum, of Upsala 
THOUGHTS ON OXFORD. By C. W. Brodribb 
INDIAN REFORMS AND THE STATION CLUB. By Indicus 
REFLECTIONS OF A TEMPORARY SCHOOLMASTER. 
By the Rev. J. M. Thompson 
RECOLLECTIONS OF AN ORDNANCE SURVEYOR. 
By 1t.-Col. Mozley, RE. 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 





FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. SEPTEMBER, 1919. 


| ON THE ROAD TO RUIN. 


THE LEAGUE AND THE PEACE By WiIttiaM Harnutt Dawson. 

THE POSITION OF ROUMANIA. By H. CHARLES Woops. 

ITALY AND THE FIUME QUESTION. By JvuLivus M. Price. 

SHAKESPEARE’S INTRODUCTION INTO FRANCE, By Fevicren Pascal 
(Translated by E, ANDREWS.) 

NATIONALISATION IN AUSTRALIA. By Sim Cnanies G, Wank, KC 

MILITARY THEATRES. By Basi, DEAN. 

CURRENTE CALAMO. IX. By Sir Sipnry Low. 

BACK TO.LIFE IN BELGIUM. By CHARLES DAWBARN. 

A POLICY FOR LABOUR. By A SKILLED LABOURER. 

VAUCLUSE. By J. F. SCHELTEMA. 

THE ART OF MOVING PICTURES. By E. A. BAUGHAN. 

WAR AND THE FRENCH SOCIALISTS. By Pror. AucustiN Hamoy. 

UNITED IRELAND—A PLEA FOR PARTITION. By Joun McGratu. 

CORRESPONDENCE. ON “ CUTTING SESS ESTEARS. ; 

3y WILLIAM Por! 


_LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, Ltd. 


CHURCH & STATE 


A VINDICATION OF 
ENGLISH ERASTIANISM 


J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 


Reprinted from the Spectator, with an 
Introduction by THE BISHOP OF 
CARLISLE on THE ERASTIANISM 
OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 








PRICE SIXPENCE NET, by Post 73d. 





Published by W. SPEAIGHT & SONS, LTD, 
08 & 99 Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4. 
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Macmillan & Co.'s List 


Industry and Trade. 
A Study of Industrial Technique and Business Organiza- 
tion; and of their Influences on the Conditions of various 
Classes and Nations. By ALFRED MARSHALL, 
Emeritus Professor of Political Economy in the University 
of Cambridge. 8vo. 18s. net. 








The Land They Loved. a Story of 
Irish Life. By G. D.CUMMINS. Crown 8yo. 6s, net. 
The Daily News.—‘ Everyone who loves amusing phrases 
will revel in this book. It is packed with them. And it is 
cked with beautiful little pictures of rural Ireland, with 
glimpses of the — and the irony that rack the Irish race. 
.,. The Land They Loved’ will tell its readers far more 
about the Irish question than the pronouncements of the solidest 


politicians.” 
New Uniform and Cheap Edition of 
The Novels of Hugh Walpole, 


Crown 8vo. Red Cloth. 3s. net each, 


The Wooden Horse. 

Mr. Perrin and Mr. Trail]. 
The Prelude to Adventure, 
Fortitude. 


The Harbor. 
By ERNEST POOLE. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


New and Cheaper Re-issue. 


THE 


ROUND TABLE 


4 Quarterly Review of the Politics of the British Commonwealth. 


Contents for September. 


THE HARVEST OF VICTORY: Before the Storm—- 
1914-1919—The Peace Conference—Problems of 
the Future. 

THE ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL SITUATION, 

CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM IN INDIA. 

NATIONALIZATION AS A REMEDY. 

SWITZERLAND AND THE NEUTRAL STANDPOINT, 

Also Articles from “United Kingdom,”’ “ India,” “ Canada,” 
“ Australia,” “ South Africa,” and “‘ New Zealand.” 


Price 23, 6d. per copy, or 10s. per annum, post free to any 
address within the Empire. 








MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C, 2. 


——e —_ = - =—— —t 











“ THE MOST BRILLIANT OF 
ALL THE MAGAZINES.” 


“BLACKWOOD” 


For SEPTEMBER Contains: 
By ‘‘ Bartimevs.”’ 
By 2.1. &, 


1909-1919, 
The Future: Running the U.S. Mail. 
Eastern Nights—and Flights. Chaps. VII.-IX. 

By ** Conracr’’ (Atan Bort). 
Simon.—XXI.-XXVI. By J. Storer CLousron. 
From the Baltic Goast to the Denmark. Border. 
The Rock of Fergus. By J. A. SrraHAN. 
A Company of Tanks. By Major W. H. L. Watson, D.S.O. 
“The Friend of Fa Hien.” By Epmunp CANDLER. 


Musings without Method— 
A Gang of Slaves—Our Mew Despot—The Testimony of Swift—The Need 
of an Opposition—The Antics of the Centre Party—The Lesson of the 
French Revolution—The Iiluminati—The German always a Spartacist 
—Our Two Warnings—The Jewish Dominatlon—The Scandal of the 
Civil List Pension—A Bone to a Deg. 





= ——=_—= ————— 


FURNITURE for Cash. 


The best Stock of Furnituro ia 
London at LOWEST PRICES for 
Excellence «{ Quality and Desiga, 


Wn. SPRIGGS & Go... 14, 238-241 Tottenham Courtra:W.1 





MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


Descriptive List of New Books free onrequest 


IN KUT 


AND CAPTIVITY 
WITH THE 6TH INDIAN DIVISION 
By Major E. W. C. SANDES, M.C., R.E, 


With Maps and Illustrations. 24s. net. 

Major Sandes describes accurately and vividly the victorious 
campaign, long siege, and final disaster of General Townshend’ s 
gallant force. 

“An important chapter of military history set forth ip popular 
language. Its story of human endurance strained to the break- 
ing point is the more thrilling because of the modesty with which 
its most adventurous exploits are described.”—The Globe. 

“One of the few war-books of recent months that stand 
prominently out above the dead level of their class.” 

—Daily News. 


WAR-TIME FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 


By HARTLEY WITHERS, Editor of “The 
Economist,"”’ Author of ‘“‘The Business of 
Finance,” etc. The author writes in his well- 
known original and lucid manner on financial 
subjects of vital importance at the present time. 


THREE YEARS WITH THE 
9TH (SCOTTISH) DIVISION 


By Lieut.-Col. W. D. CROFT, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
lately Commanding 27th (Lowland) Brigade. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Qs. net- 


THROUGH A TENT DOOR 


By ROBERT W. MACKENNA, M.D., R.A-M.C., 
author of ‘‘ The Adventure of Death,” etc. “‘An 
attractive book of thoughts and ‘things seen.’” 
—Daily News. 8s. net. 


CECIL SPRING-RICE : in Memoriam. 


By Sir VALENTINE CHIROL. “Sir Valentine’s 
memoir has high merit, for with no excess of 
eulogy it yet does full justice to the memory of 
the man it sets out to honour.’—The Outlook. 

6s. net. 


3 YEARS OF WAR IN E. AFRICA 


By Captain ANGUS BUCHANAN,M.C. With 
an Introduction by Lord CRANWORTH. “A 
‘war book’ entirely out of the ordinary by a 
soldier, explorer, and naturalist. It absolutely 
demands attention.’—Westminster Gazette. 
Illustrated. 12s. net. 


THE ADVANCE ‘ti: ENGLISH NOVEL 


By Prof.W. L. PHELPS, Yale University. The 
development of the English novel from the days 
of Smollett, presented in an interesting style for 
pleasure as well as for enlightenment. 7s. 6d. net. 


September, THE * is. net, 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


Tue Great House: A Story or Quiet Trwes. Chapters 

XXXII. XXXII, By Strantey J. WeryMan, 
MatruEew ARNOLD: THE MAN AND HIS Work. By A. G, Lecarp. 
Tue Srory or THE ‘ Brrmincuam.’ By Lewis R. FREEMAN. 


SUGGESTIONS FoR AN IRREGULAR ANTHOLOGY. 
By Cuartes L. Graves. 
A Hero—“ Risine Ercut.” By Horace G. Hurcuinson, 

A Forcorren Port oF THE PEASANTS. 

By the Ven, ARCHDEACON OF NORTHAMPTON, 
MINERS IN THE WAR ZONE. By Sreruen DAkrEyNe. 
A Cuitp’s Fancy. . By Rosamonp LEHMANN. 
Memories of A Marine: V.—Up THE STRAITS IN ‘THA 
Nineties (1.). By Major.-Gen, Sir GeorGE Aston, K.C.B. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, 
Albemarle Street, W. 1. 
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THE MEDICI PRINTS 


were first issued in 1908 because, some years earlier, one or two lovers of Great Art 
saw, in a London shop-window, a new kind of reproduction and were astonished to 
find the price within their somewhat exiguous means. When, later, they failed to 
find an English Printer able to execute such work, they resolved not only to 
exploit the products of the newest system of colour-collotype, but to procure its 
execution in England and, if possible, to improve it. 


Publication of THE MEDICI PRINTS was actually begun, upon a tentative basis, in 1¢06. Although 
a plate was executed in England in 1908-9, no reliable English supply was assured until 1911. Yet, although 
about 225 subjects had been issued, or were well advanced towards completion, in August, 1914, already no less 
than over 54 per cent. of the whole were of English manufacture. During the War little new produetion 
was possible, but of The Medici Prints published to date (about 240) over 57 per cent. are English printed, 
There are 55 new Plates in work,of which more than 75 per cent. are in hand in England. The odd dozer abroad 
--being subjects from The Hermitage or Prince Liechtenstein’s famous Collection at Vienne—are the remnant 
of orders placed in IgII-12. 


The Society has at no time printed abroad any other than colour-collotype, and that only to the amount 
representing the difference between its requirements ard the productive capacity of English printers. 

A certain number of subjects, about equally divided between those of foreign and English provenance, 
are at present Out of Print, but stock of all the English subjects is beirg steadily renewed. An interesting feature 
in the history of The Society is that in 1913 its purchases from, and sales to, Germany and Austria virtually Lalarced, 
while no publisher in those countries could claim to issue any Series of such dimensions or character. It is also of 
interest that from about 1910 onwards, the paper used by foreign printers was manufactured in England, The 
Society's contracts with foreign printers compelling them to use this paper. The Society has, at present, no 
definite report as to the survival of its plates abroad, 


A NEW COMPLETE PROSPECTUS OF THE MEDICI PRINTS will be 
issued before Christmas. An Edition, with a Supplement detailing all Subjects 
issued to date, is ready. Each is fully illustrated with over 200 miniature reproduc- 
tions. The price of the new Edition will be 1s. 6d.; of the current Edition, 1s, 


At a time when real Art in the home is perhaps more valued than ever before, no decoration yielding 
one-half the aesthetic pleasure of a few Medici Prints can be obtained for many times the cost. Moreover, 
under The Society’s scheme of Subscription a reduction upon the published prices even may be obtained. 


THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE has said of the Prints that “‘ nothing of the kind so good and so cheap 
has ever been issued before.” ‘This truth is still more true to-day, for while costs of production have more 
than doubled, prices have, so far, been increased by only 30 per cent. Unbusinesslike as it may appear, ‘lhe 
Society confidently believes that a further increase can be avoided if an enlarged body of Subscribers and 
purchasers at home will add their demands to that of the present ever-growing demand for Export. 

The aim and scope of The Medici Society is to enable a purchaser to possess 
a complete series of The Masterpieces of all Sctiesis of Painting of all Countries. 
Thus among 240 issued plates are examples from Giotto to the followers of Titian ; 
from André Beauneveu’s portrait of King Richard II.—the earliest authentic English 
historical painting—to Whistler; from Van Eyck to Rubens; from Clouet to Corot; 
from Cranach to Holbein :—in fine, the 240 Prints include works by all but 100 
Painters, and many are of subjects never before reproduced upon any important scale. 
#1,000,000 would not begin to purchase the originals. While, then, 45 or £10 will 
enable any amateur of taste to furnish his walls with several of the greatest masterpieces 
of Art, a matter of £500 will, as in the case of THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF 
CANADA, procure a fair sublimation of the finest types of European Painting from 
about 1300 well into the XIXth Century. Through its offspring, The Modern Art 
Society (England), Ltd., examples of English painting up to the year 1919 are also 
available. 

Again, in THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT SERIES, published under the Patronage 
of H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught, any School may (at the special rate allowed 
to it) purvey to itself a matter of 20 of the finest English Portraits for some £15, 
and may pay therefor in three terminal instalments. The special prospectus of this 
Series may be had post free and the prices have not been raiséd above the pre- 
war figure, 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY LIMITED 


BY APPOINTMENT ART-PUBLISHERS TO H.M. THE KING. 
SOLE PUBLISHERS TO THE TRUSTEES OF THE NATIONAL, GALLERY. 
LONDON: 7 Grafton Street, Bond Street, W. 1. 63 Bold Street: LIVERPOOL, 
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